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SPECIAL Low RATEs TO St. LOUIS AND RETURN 
VIA THE NICKEL PLATE RoaAp.—Permitting stop 
off at Chicago without additions! cost. For full 
particulars see local agents, or write L. P. Burgess, 
N. E. P. A., Old South are Boston, Mass. 


$62, BUFFALO TO SAN FRANCISCO AND RETURN, 
VIA THE NICKEL PLATE RoOAD.—Account Trien- 
nial Conclave, Knights Templar and Sovereign 
Grand Lodge, I. O. O. F. Tickets on sale Aug. 15 
to Sept. 9. Good returning until Oct. 23, 1904. 
This rate, in connection with the excellent service 
offered, makes the Nickel llate Road a favorite 
route. For rates from New England, see local 
ticket agents, or write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A 
New Old South re Boston, Mass. 

G. A. R. ENCAMPMENT, AUG. 15-20. — Boston’s 
big preparations. Beautiful souvenir and guide- 
book free. Boston’s big summer month this year 
will be August. Over one hundred thousand visit- 
ors are expected during the G. A. R. Encamp- 
ment Aug. 15 to 20. Fourteen years ago about 
forty thousand appeared in line, presenting one of 
the grandest parades ever witnessed. This year’s 
program is just as elaborate; the parade will be 
the striking feature; but then all Boston will be 
“ablaze’’ with various entertainments for the 
“ vets”’; and a grand water carnival will be held at 
Charles River. Accompanying visitors will find 
their chief delight in roaming around Boston’s his- 
toric and famous haunts and the interesting near-by 
cities and towns, such as Salem, Medford, Lexing- 
ton, Concord, ete., where there are so many remind- 
ers of revolutionary events and colonial history. 
The homes and abodes of Hawthorne, Longfellow, 
Lowell, Emerson, Thoreau, Holmes and other 
literary personages will receive many callers. For 
the benefit of all interested, a handsome souvenir 
and guide book has been issued by the Boston & 
Maine Railroad. It contains forty-eight pages of 
interesting descriptive reading matter, telling all of 
Boston’s places of interest and attractions, also 
about sixty half-tone cuts of historic monuments 
and landmarks in or near Boston. The cover con- 
tains a handsome reproduction in colors of the 
G. A. R. official badge on a white background sur- 
rounded by a beautiful green wreath on a blue set- 
ting. The lower portion of the cover is black with 
red lettering. This book gives all necessary infor- 
mation in regard to the Encampment and is a de- 
lightful souvenir. It will be mailed free to any 
address upon receipt of a postal card by the General 
Passenger Department, Boston & Maine Railroad, 
Boston. 


Low RounpD TRIP RATE TO SAN FRANCISCO 
VIA THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD.—Tickets on sale 
Aug. 15 to Sept. 9, at rate of $62, Buffalo to San 
Francisco and return. Liberal arrangements for 
stopovers. Tickets good returning until Oet. 23, 


1904. For rates from New England see local 
agents, or write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., New 


Old South Buijding, Boston, Mass. 

ONLY A MASK. Many are not being benefited by 
the summer vacation as they should be. Now, not- 
withstanding much outdoor life, they are litt® if any 
stronger than they were. The tan on their faces is 
darker and makes them look healthier, but it is only 
amask. They are still nervous, easily tired, upset 
by trifies, and they do not eat nor sleep well. What 
they need is what tones the nerves, perfects diges- 
tion, creates appetite, and makes sleep refreshing, 
and that is Hood’s Sarsaparilla Pupils and teach- 
ers generally will find the chief purpose of the va- 
cation best subserved by this great medicine which, 
as we know, “ builds up the whole system.” 

TAKE THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD FOR THE ST. 
Louis FaAir.—Lowest rates and many unusual 
privileges. Special $15 rate from Buffalo on cer- 
tain dates. Full information on application to local 
agents or L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., New Old 
South Building, meters Mass. 

AN ACCOMMODATING Pin: £.—No lady can look 
at the lines of the Tea Table presented in another 
column today by the Paine Furniture Company, and 
not instantly realize that there are half a dozen 
places in her house where this Table would be ver- 
itably worth its weight in money. There is no more 
fascinating and accommodating piece of furniture 
to an entire household than one of these low Tea 
Tables, which takes little space, and yet is sucha 
eonstant companion of comfort. The Paine Com- 
pany are offering these tables at very low prices. 


THe Hot WEATHER TEST makes people better ac- 
quainted with their resources of strength and endur- 
ance. Many find that they are not so well off as they 
thought and that oe are easily enervated and de ressed 
2 the heat. What they need is the tonic effect of Hood’s 

rilla which strengthens the blood, promotes re- 
fresh! ing sleep, overcomes that tired fee ing, creates 
appetite 
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Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





_ AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the —— and social condition of seamen. Sus 





tains 

homes and boarding houses in a leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgol vessels; 
ublishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s and 


Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. UHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. W. HALL Ropes, Treasurer 








Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding flee fines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion 
Addttional lines ben cents each per insertion. 





gz Men and Boys Wanted. Positions sup- 

Ned in| Gusiness houses. Breck’s Bureau, 51 No. Market 
St., Boston. See Mr. , McGerigie. 

Wanted, a woman to ‘lo housework for two ladies in 
the country, about an hour’s ride from Boston. Wages 
#3 00 per week. Address H. J.,33, care The Congrega- 
tionalist, Boston, Mass. 

Wanted, position as companion or housekeeper in 
family of two or three. Prefer places in or around 
Springfield or Northampton, Mass. Can furnish ref- 
erences. Address L. G., 163 Williams Street, Port 
Chester, N. Y. 


Wanted, by lady—widow, in middle life—a position 
of trust where executive ability and tactful manage- 
ment will be appreciated. References. Addrees “ H,’’ 
32, care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted. A Mt. Holyoke graduate would like two 
little girls to board, between the ages of five and 
twelve years. Good schools near by. Address for 
further information, Miss B., Box 208, Shrewsbury, 
Mass. 

Wanted, about Sept. Ist. a ‘@ middle- aged woman to 
do light housework and sewing in a family living ip a 
city about forty miles from Boston. A good home for 
the sent person. Address F, W, F.. Box 38, Northwood, 
N. H. 





To Rent, a good store in a New England city of 
6,000 inhabitants. Fine chance for a plumber or con- 
fectioner. Store is heated and rent low. For further 
varticulars apply to *S.,’ 31, care The Cungreyationalist, 
Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, position as Superintendent, Matron, or 
Managing Housekeeper in an institution—by one with 
long experience in work requiring exec utive ability. 

Exceptional references. Address , 33,eare The Con- 
gregationalst, Boston, Mas 






To Rent. Furnished cottage, s¢ seven rooms, on shore 
Bear Island, Lake Winnipesaukee, N. H. Wide verandas, 
fine well, large pines, near steamboat wharf, twice-daily 
mail; mountain views, sailing, bathing, fishing. Inquire 
of Rev. A. 8. Hawkes, Edgewood, R. I. 


ssiaianhinnees Information Bureau for 
World’s Fair Visitors. Send stamped addressed en- 
velope to First Congregational Church, 3610 Delmar 
Ave, St. Louis, Mo., and receive information as to 
stopping place, etc. No charge. 


Summer Board. Four persons can be accommo- 
dated at“ The Pines,” Framingham Center, Farm one 
mile from village, fine shade trees, plenty of fresh eggs, 
milk, vegetables. Terms, six dollars a week. Address 
F. G. Stearns, Framingham, Mass. 


For Sale in Amherst, Mass., a meee and at- 
tractive home, pleasantly located near the college, 
churches and electrics. Unusually wide halls and very 
desirable arrangement of the interior. Business calls 
owner out of state. Address M. D., 5 School Street. 


Wanted, place as useful man about house or farm, 
near Boston preferred. Used to poultry, garden, horse, 
driving, ete. For light work faithfully done, a good 
home and one dollar a week will be satisfactory. Best 
references as to character given and desired. Send 
particulars to P. O. Box 482, An:tover, Mass. 








DELIGHTFUL SUMMER ToURS.—AN attractive 
list of early summer exeursions is announced by 
Raymond & Whitcomb Company, the tourist man- 
agers. These trips occupy from five to nineteen 
days, and include some of the most popular resorts 
of New England, New York and Canada, the range 
of sight--eeing extending from the Hudson River to 
the Saguenay and Prince Edward Island. The White 
Mountains are embraced in the program, and with 
them, of course, Saratoga, Lakes George and Cham- 
plain and Ausable Chasm; while the Maritime 
Provinces are also to be visited. A circular giving 
full details of these and other attractive tours will 
be sent on application to Raymond & Whiteumb 
Company, 306 Washington St., Boston, or 25 Union 
Square, New York. Tours at frequent intervals to 
the St. Louis Exposition, and a more extended trip 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FORRBIGN 
Sage Congregational House, Boston. Fran 
Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
urc pateg Agent. Office in New York. Fourth Ave. 
Pe Twenty-second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME gg | SocIETY 
Fourth Ave. and 2znd 8t., New York, N. Y. . William: 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations aa ‘subscrip- 
tions and ali correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. bigs Seo Choate, 
D. D.. Corresponding Secretary ; Don © Shelton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary ; ; Rev. R. A. Beard, D. D., Eastern Repre- 
sentative 


THE AMERICAN bee gery 34 ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Ave.,and Twenty-second st., New York. Missions in the 
United States, evangelistic and educational at the South 
and inthe West, among the — and Chinese. Boston 
office, 615 Congregational House ; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle St. Donations may be sevt to either of the above 
offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, —e Fourth Ave, and 
Twenty-second St., New York € 


THE CONGREGATIONAL meni BUILDING SOCIETY. 
Aids in building churchesand parsonages. Rev. yg 
H. Richards, D. D., Secretary: Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
Secretary £meritus: Charles E, Hope, y cee ly “108 
Fast 22nd St., New York, N.Y. Rev. C. H. Taintor, 151 
gational Hi St., Chicago, Ill. ; Rev. G. A. Hood, Congre- 
ational House, Boston, Mass.; Rev Wikoff, 
cna ~. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre: 

es. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SocirTy (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. 
Thirteen Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward S. Tead; hare rye? Secretary ; S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices, 6 12, 613 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St, Chicago, Ill. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIKTY, Congregational ones. Boston, by 
lard Scott, D D., *President; Geo. . Boy nton, D. Duy 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Missu-nary Department, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools he roget g td or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of t Is department 
are wholly defrayed by appropriations from the Busi- 
ness Department. Al) contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 
W. A. Duncan, Pb. D., is Field Secretary and 
,» is New England superintendent for 
this department. 

The Business Department, in Charge of the Business 
Manager, and known in the tmade as the Pilgrim Press, 
eee hes The Congregationalist and Christian World, the 

iigrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday school pa- 
pers, books for Sunday sect ools and home reading. Rec- 
ords and Reguisites for churches and Sunday schools, 
and sells the books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from that of the 
Missionary Department to which, however, it makes 
annual appropriations. Orders for books and subscrip- 
tions for — from Ohio and all states east 
should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. Tewks- 
bury, at Boston, and from the Interior and Western 
states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 


Bareomat. COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIZF FUND. 
(Corporate name “ Trustees of the National Council of 
the Jongregational Churches of the United States.’’) 
Helps needy Le gh oy ministers or their widows. 
Seeks permanent fund $1,000,000. Asks annual offer- 
ings from urcoes personal ‘donations and bequests. 
Chairman, Rev. A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, we": 





b Lenn A. Rice, D. D.. 4 Ac. and 22nd St., 
Rev. 206 Wethersield 
Ave., Hartford. Ct.; "Field qencetary, Rev. Edward 


wes, D. , Hartt ord , Ct. 


BosTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzi ie, D. D.; 
Zreneurer, Geo Gould; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. 

. P. Osborne, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston 
A Gouaen ational society devoted to the material, social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made pavable td the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SocrETy, 
No. 609 Con groestional House, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D., 
Secretary ; v. Joshua Coit, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
Room sappties in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 

B. Rice, Secretary. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, yoy rn Be- 
— solicited in this name. Send gifts . G, Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building” j bed yn aid to 
E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs, 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 *Towawanida | St, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMEN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 C ongroge 
opal House. Miss Sarah Louise ‘Day, Treasurer; Miss 
E Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 a ational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
arer; i L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury. 








[* you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to 

be without the new Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
which quotes low prices on all the popular books, 
religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one 
at the Congregational Bookstore, either at Boston 
or Chicago. 
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aoe Educational 


E FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 

4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; Le Fifth Ave., N. 
Washington ; Chicago ; Minneapoli 8; San Paces: 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. FIsK & Co. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to conegem, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schoo 


WM. ‘0. PRATT, Manager. 


_ THEOLOGICAL — 
MASAACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 97th year Sept. 91, 1904. 


For cotslogue, , map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


factlities, 
Apply to Prot. c. O. DAY. 











CONNEROTIOUT, HARTFORD. . 
HARTFORD aint forse rier: 
THEOLOGICAL 

Courses in Missions an - 
Ce PE Hantcte tie SEMINARY 


THE THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


(The Yale Divinity School) 
Offers exceptional opportunities for ular and special 
tnstruction for theological students, or for those w! see 
sire to lay a broad foundation for the work of teach! 
The eighty-third year begins September twenty-nin' 
For information address the Dean of the Faculty, 
ROFESSOR FRANK K. SANDERS. 
Drawer 4, Yale Station, New Haven, Ct. 





ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Opens its 48th year fv: yo 28. Every facility for 
cortege eradeetes. 
PRor. H. M. SCOTT, 520 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


UALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


SEAT OF STATE UNIVERSITY. 


Courses modeled to present day demands; valuable 
university advantages gratis. J. K MoLEAN, President. 


THE BOSTON EVANGELICAL INSTITUTE, 





Revere, Mass. It young an for all kinds of Chris. 
tian work, Re preacl Rap young ladies 
should begin the course m5 Pp each- 





pre 
ja deaconesses. ** We can use then at once,” says sec- 
ry of committee Bible Society, J. P. Bixby. Send 
fo or ert deinnatl 





NEw YORK, NEw York. 


Union Thealogical Seminary 


700 Park Avenue, New Yérk. 


The next term'will begin Wednesday, September 28th, 
1904. 

The Faculty will meet, to receive applicants for ad- 
nission, in the President’s room at 9.30 A. M. 

Rooms will be drawn at 2 p.m. 

The opening address, by the Rev. Professor Francis 
Brown, D.D., will be delivered in the Adams Chapel, 
Thursday, September 29th, at 4.30 p.m. 

Extension Courses for Lay Students will open October 
31st. 

CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, President. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


Kimball Union Academy 
MERIDEN, N. H. 


For Young Men and Women. The school is char- 
acterized byt thoroughness of instruction, wise discipline 
and strong religions influence. Worthy students o lim- 
ited means have the. opportunitv to help themselves 
along by doing work pertaining to the insttt tution, 92nd 
year — Sept. 14. For catalogue and information ad- 
dress he principal, ERNEST ROLISTON WoopBurRy. 
Rev. F. K. CLARK, D. D., President of the Trustees. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, DERRY. 


Pinkerton ntatane 


Is @ well-equipped, progressive school. It pre- 
pares for any American college. Its students jare 
systematically trained in expression, vocal and 
written. They have the advantages of a successful 
music department, lecture courses and competent 
instruction in physical culture. The schoel year 
begins TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 13. For particu- 
lars address JOHN C. CHASE. Secretary, or G. W. 
BINGHAM, Principal, Derry, N. H. 
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THE QNGREGATIONALIST 


SUCCEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationalist, 1849. 


PubHshed every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 








RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date of 
expiration on the address label. If a special receipt is 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of address 
must reach this effice on to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the aimost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there isa s) — order to stop. In connection 
with such an or 8 must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can given at any time, to 

take effect at the expiration of the subeeripticn. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines. to _ inch, 11 inches to the column. 
Discounts amount 


contract. 
READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per line, 
each insertion, net. 





Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years $5; 5 Years, $10 
I¥ PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR 
Single Copy, Ten Cents 
ONE OLD AND ONB NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5 
CHURCH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS §2 


The Pilgrim Press 
' Boston and 


J. H. Tewksbury, Business Manager. 
Entered as second-class mati. Composition by Thomas Todd 
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~ Educational — 
MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN. 


WABAN SCHOOL wasay, nass. 


A SUPERIOR SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
J. H. PILLSBURY, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


hate aha SEMINARY 


ass. An endowed academ i be 
in Bept arom et Co e ry m. 0- 
mical ley ~tg Gymna- 





“Ds, “Principal. 


JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L.& 








MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, 
Basket ‘Ball, Holyoke. Beautiful ands. Golf, 
ennis, Field Hockey, Horseback 


Riding 
Mrs.B., P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WEST NEWTON. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


West Newton, Mass. 
52nd Year. Worth knowing for its spirit, equipment 
and record. One teacher to (rer e pupils. Cultured home for 
promising boys. New building with superb gymnasium 
and swimmi tank. Illustrated catalogue. Address 
Headmaster Box J. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Norton. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Rev. SAMUEL V. ‘out 34.) M., D. D., President. 
10th year begins Si 14, 1904. Endowed college 
sry 5 Cottifcathe to college. Advanced courses for 








rick no nelat with resident instructor; tennis, 

basket-ball field-hockey, golf. Steam and electricity’ 

Healthful location, within thirty miles of Boston. For 

cotatogue and views address, WHEATON SEMINARY 
orton, 





HE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE and 

Horticulture in Harvard University provides for 
— men systematic instruction in — arts. The 
ours of exercises are so arranged students may 
live at their homes even 12 or 15 EA distant from 
— Bi 8 Sept. 29. For catalogue, address 
Prof. . STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


Wellesley School £2", 


Wellesley, Mass. Colle; nega Preparatory. Two ow 

terms each year in moun an of unus' 

benefit physically and mentally. For circulars address 
EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Monson. 


MONSON ACADEMY 101st Year 


An endowed institation with anes equipment 
in laboratories and a mnasiu 
Cushman Hall, built in 1904, provides healthful 
and homelike residences. Rooms furnished and 
cared for. Terms $150-#190. 

JAMES F. BUTTERWORTH, A. B., Principal 








MASSACHUSETTS, MERRIMAC. 


Whittier School 


Merrimac, Mass. 


A ome Scheol for twenty-five Girls. College 
Pissenution and Elective Courses. 

A gentleman from the West who visited the school in 
June, said, “I fina t the best atmosphere in this scheol of 
the many ‘T have visited.” Our € atalogue or a visit to 
the schoo! will tell you about it. 

Mrs. ANNIE BRACKETT RUSSEL Ly Poti. 


"MASSACHUSETTS, ASH BUI RNHAM. 


CUSHING ACADEMY, 


ASHBURNHAM, MASS. 


“ We wish more fathers and mothers were acquainted 
with your pny institution and your manner of con- 
ducting the sam This is what the father of one of 
the members 1" x the last graduating class wrote after 
attending the Commencement exercises at Cushing 
Academy, June, 1 

If you wish to become acquainted with the school, send 
for the new illustrated booklet or the 1904 catalogue, 
or make us @ visit. 

ema... s. COWELL, A. M., Principal. 


LASELL 


SEMINARY 


For Young Women 
Auburndale, Mass. 


Lasell has ideas and methods conéerning the training 
of girls that mark it as a unique and extraordinary 
school. Of the Lasell catalogue, one father writes: 

** It presents more right tdeas about education tn general 
and the best develo; pment of girls in particular, than any 
such book I have ever ~eagroneln Bot 

The nende and the body are trained i the mind. 
Courses in ce gg ay | and Agate’ eaeee- 

Lessons in Cooking, . 
mitinery, ye ‘Conversation tnd "Walk: 
i n pecial 
yal e and Are. 10 S palloc toes from Boston. 

‘or 


c. c. BRAGDON, Principal. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


























A school for Boys 


Characterized by strength of teachers 
and earnestness of boys. 
The many considerations of a boy’s lite 
at school form the text of a pamphlet 
that has been written about KOCK 


RIDGE HALL. or it may not in- 
fluence a selection favor of this 
school, it will be read with interest by 
all who are impressed with the eau. 
ment and methods that are essential for 
a thoroughly modern preparatory school, 
This pamphlet, which has been pre- 
pared with care and illustrated with nu- 
merous photographic reproductions, de- 
scribes both by word and picture many 
details of the school life as well as the 
advantages, natural beauty and historic 
interest of the school’s surroundings. 
Sent without charge on request. 
DR. G. R. WHITE, Principal, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 














MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


New Fngland Riding in the wind and dust roughens 
CoNSERVATOR' 5 8 


rounded OF MUSIC Term ovens the face and often causes painful chap- 
Bestens Mens, Geng W Chadwick, Director. : é ‘ 
The Leading Conserbatory in America, Compe: ping and cracking of the skin. Those 


masters in class or private lessons. 
~ Address Ralph L. Flanders, Manager. 





who are so affected should use a pure 
_szwYox 


as ea eee ree, soap. Ivory Soap is made of vegetable 
THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL oils that are soothing and healing in 


. y to: 
For Girls. General and College Preparatory 





Courses. Large recreation grounds. 


Riverside Drive, ssth and séth Sts., New York City. their nature. It can be used freely, even 
on tender faces, for there is nothing in 
it to irritate or injure. 








Palmer Institute [ 
Starkey Seminary 


Boarding school for bons 
and girls, splendidly sit- 
uated, overlooking Sen- 
eca Lake. Modern build 
ing and equipment. Fine 
health record. Fifty- 
three acres in campus, 

athletic field and gardens. Ten teachers train for best 
colleges or business. Advanced courses in music, art, 
and elocution. Students received at any time. Address 


MARTYN SUMMERBELL, Ph. D., Lakemont, Yates Co., N. Y. ca 


OHIO 
OHIO, OBERLIN. Educational 


OBERLIN 72d Year begins = _ PENNSYLVANIA 
COLLEGE ‘eptember 21, 1904. 
HENRY CHURCHILL KING, President. 
A progressive Christian College, thoroughly equipped 


with libraries, museums, laboratories id ca. 
Seventeen buildings. Departments: The College, the 










99*t~ Per Cent. Pure. 


“100 







































PENNSYLVANIA 
MILITARY COLLECE 
Shester, Pa. 

434 Year begins September 21. 

Degrees in 
‘Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Arts. 
Thorough Preparatory Courses. 
Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry. 
Scholastic, Military, Moral, and 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 
Bear the script name of Stewart 

Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 




















Teachers’ Course in Physical ining for Women. h 
icles Sears enti oe he og 
ormation ress e re y =) ‘ > > > 
GEORGE M. JonEs, Box ¥ 22, Oberlin, Ohio. , Col. Onas. E. Hyatt, President, The Famous Sacred Song in Sheet Music, 
SAVED BY GRACE, 
OHIO with new, beautiful accompaniment, 25 cents. 





M AM OLDEST AND MOST FAMOUS INSTITUTION OF | fo. sole ty cous. S. 5. Pos. Socery, Boots asd Chaos 
HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE OHIO VALLEY. 





8ist Year Opens September 20, 1904. PEWS— PULPITS 
UNIVERSITY creusces execs. teen “en ees Parts ot hints 
Splendid equipment. Up-to-date gymnasium. olarly r. 
Healthful Tarroundings ‘ hristion influences. Free witlen. — _ Se Furniture Worke 
Write for catalogue to the President, is on, Fe _ Street, 
. 





REV. GUY POTTER BENTON, A. M., D. D., Oxford, Ohio. 


—_ CBuacH ATMANU- JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co.., 


FACTURERS CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 
ARPETS prices. 658 rasuincren, St: BOSTON. 
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Event and Comment 


- placing upon our cover a picture of 
Rev. Dr. and Mrs. W. A. Farnsworth 
we are paying a well nierited honor toa 
man and woman whose joint 
service in Turkey as mission- 
aries of the American Board has been 
paralleled only once before in the long 
history of that organization and that in 
the case of Dr. Elias Riggs and wife, also 
of Turkey. Dr. and Mrs. Farnsworth 
completed two years ago a half century 
of varied and fruitful missionary work. 
Their home at Cesarea has illustrated con- 
stantly the virtues and graces of the Chris- 
tian life. Dr. Farnsworth has traveled 
over a parish of forty-five thousand square 
miles and has shown special adaptation to 
the demands and opportunities of an itin- 
erating ministry. He was the first man 
to introduce locomotion in that part of 
Turkey by means of a carriage attached 
toa horse. The achievement at first as- 
tonished the natives but they have been 
quick to imitate the inventive American 
at the same time that they have, we 
trust, been led on to accept the pattern 
of life, which he and his wife exemplified 
as well as taught. Through all these 
years they have retained the zest and 
enthusiasm of youth, as the interview 
elsewhere printed in this number shows. 
They have kept in touch, too, with the 
currents of the world’s life and though 
nominally retired today they watch with 
eager eyes the building of the kingdom of 
God throughout the world. Look at their 
strong, earnest faces, beautified by years 
of devoted service, and realize that it pays 
over and over again to be a missionary. 


Our Portrait 


ANY ties bound the late Dr. E. W. 

Donald, rector of Trinity Church, 
Boston, to other communions beside the 
Episcopalian, in which he was 
so conspicuous a leader. He 
came of Congregational stock, being 
reared in Andover, graduated from Am- 
herst College, and has all his life long 
been one of its most devoted sons and 
a useful trustee. He was also a Union 
Seminary graduate, though while at Am- 
herst he became an Episcopalian. A sis- 
ter is the widow of Rev. M. L. Gordon, 
the lamented missionary to Japan. * A 
successful pastorate over the Church of 
the Ascension in New York city was 
given up twelve years ago when Trinity 
Church in Boston elected him as the most 
suitable man to succeed Phillips Brooks, 
just elected to the bishopric. In the 
difficult task of following the footsteps 
of one of the greatest religious lead- 
ers this country has ever known, Dr. 
Donald has succeeded remarkably well. 
If the peculiar burdens and problems of 
such a field have worn upon him, he has 


Dr. Donald 


toiled bravely on, spending his last ounce 
of energy in behalf of his people. He was 
sturdy and independent, taking his posi 
tions and maintaining them apparently 
indifferent sometimes to any shock which 
his attitude might cause others. He was 
no narrow pervert, but always stood in 
the Episcopal Church for breadth and 
comprehensive fellowship. A Christian 
gentleman of large culture and learning, 
with a warm heart, his departure regis- 
ters a distinct loss for the religious forces 
of New England. 


HE Young People’s Missionary Move- 

ment has just closed its third annual 
conference at Silver Bay. It was a re- 
markably helpful and 
inspiring meeting. 
Leaders of home and 
foreign missionary work in Sunday schools 
and young people’s societies of the East- 
ern United States were present. The 
four hundred and thirty-eight delegates 
represented fourteen denominations, from 
fourteen states and Canada, besides Af- 
rica, China, Japan, Korea and Porto Rico. 
They are engaged in fifty-five different 
vocations, including teachers, students, 
stenographers, clerks, ministers, mission- 
aries and board secretaries. ‘The Con- 
gregationalists were third on the list, 
with eighty-seven delegates, being ex- 
ceeded by the Methodists with one hun- 
dred and twenty-five, and the Presby- 
terians with one hundred and fourteen, 
and followed closely by the Baptists with 
sixty-nine delegates. These figures show 
that the churches appreciate the need of 
trained leaders for their young people’s 
work, and realize that nowhere can this 
training be so well gained as through 
the summer schools of this interdenomi- 
national movement, which, as Pres. John 
F. Goucher says, ‘‘ stands for the broad- 
est catholicity through an enriching and 
enriched denominationalism.” 


The Young People’s 
Missionary Convention 


OME and foreign missions were kept 

on a parity in this conference. A 
course in home missions, based on the 
re a text-book, Heroes of the 
me and Fores" Cross in America, was 
Interests Allied = 144 by Don O. Shelton. 
A class on Japan, using the text-book, 
Sunrise in the Sunrise Kingdom, was 
taught by Dr. T. H. P. Sailer. The two 
Bible study classes led respectively by 
Mr. E. D. Soper and Dr. Howard A. John- 
ston were an important factor. The Mis- 
sionary Institute, conducted by Harry W. 
Hicks, S. Earl Taylor and C. V. Vickrey, 
gave instruction in practical methods of 
work in the local churches and in district 
organizations. An important feature was 
the missionary exhibit. The publications 


of the various denominational boards, 
maps, charts, libraries, photographs and 
samples of work of mission-study classes, 
furnished concrete suggestions as to effect- 
ive methods of interesting children and 
young people. The services in the audi- 
torium were inspirational in character 
and were addressed by Robert E. Speer, 
Rev. Arthur S. Lloyd, 8. H. Hadley, Sam- 
uel B. Capen, Dr. Charles L. Thompson 
and Bishop Warne of India. On Field 
Day for three hours the attention of the: 
delegates was held by inspiring messages 
from returned missionaries, including 
Messrs. Hotchkiss of Africa, Hume of 
India, Mosher of China and Jones of 
Korea. 


ENOMINATIONAL loyalty was fos- 
tered by group meetings in which 
the members of each denomination came 
sii ae , into closer fellowship 
moet cok and studied the pecul- 
national Loyalty iar problems of their 
own board. The Con- 
gregationalists were favored in having as- 
members of their delegation Dr. Hume of 
India and the ‘‘two heroes of Cathay,” 
Mr. Fay and Mr. Kung. The underlying 
thought of the whole conference was ‘the 
word of Paul’s, frequently quoted in the 
meetings, ‘‘ Moreover, it is required in 
stewards, that a man be found faithful.” 
To those for the first time privileged to. 
attend such a gathering, this conference 
was a revelation of the sane, uplifting 
influences of this training school for young 
people’s leaders, and of the practical les- 
sons which such a meeting conveys for 
the work of the local churches. To those 
familiar with the Silver Bay conferences, 
this gathering stood out as one of the 
most inspiring ever held in that center of 
religious thought and work. 


T. LOUIS Congregationalists headed 

by Rev. C. H. Patton, D. D., of the 
First Church, have left no stone unturned 
mes seiliares in order to make up an 

gregational ™*Y attractive and worthy 
at the World’s Fair program for Congrega- 
tional Day at the World’s Fair, Oct. 21. 
They have sought to secure as widely 
known and as representative a group of 
participants as possible and, while such 
invited guests as Dr. George A. Gordon 
and Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus were unavail- 
able, they have succeeded in securing a 
group of able and honored leaders. The 
fact that Justice David J. Brewer of the 
United States Supreme Court will be the 
presiding officer will give dignity to- 
the occasion. The address of yelcome 
will be by Walter B. Stevens’of the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition Company, 
and the three main addresses will deab 
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with the general theme, The Province of 
the Church in the Modern World. Sub- 
topics and speakers are: The Church and 
the World of Ideas, Dr. N. D. Hillis; The 
Church and the Common Needs of Man, 
Dr. C. E. Jefferson; Congregationalism, 
or the Democratic Idea Applied to Re- 
ligion, Dr. Lyman Abbott. The well- 
known hymns of those grand Congrega- 
tionalists, Timothy Dwight’s “‘I love thy 
kingdom, Lord’’ and Leonard Bacon’s 
‘**O God, beneath thy guiding hand,” will 
be sung. The service is scheduled for the 
Festival Hall of the Fair and will occupy 
the entire afternoon of Friday, Oct. 21, 
after which adjournment will be made to 
the Missouri State Building where a col- 
lation served by the St. Louis Congrega- 
tional Club and informal addresses will 
round out the program. We trust that 
many of the attendants upon the Des 
Moines and Grinnell national meetings 
will find it possible to proceed thereafter 
to St. Louis and join in this popular dem- 
onstration of Congregationalism in a re- 
gion where it is by no means too well 
known. 

HE committee appointed by the Eng- 

lish Congregational Union last year 
to draft a new constitution has concluded 
its labors and given 
out a summary of its 
conclusions, which 
will be of special interest to American 
Congregationalists who believe that there 
must soon be a drawing closer here of the 
ties which unite the churches. The plan 
contemplates a federal system consisting 
of an assembly, a council and a chairman. 
The assembly would include all minis- 
ters and representatives of all qualified 
churches, with all the members of the 
council. Its authority would be that of 
the present Congregational Union. The 
council would be a body of three hundred 
members elected by the county unions 
and would undertake the work of the 
standing committees of the present union 
and enlarged administrative work through 
its own committees. The chairman would 
be elected annually, as at present, and 
hold office between the annual meetings 
of the assembly. We shall look with 
much interest for the details of this plan 
and shall hope that our own churches may 
have something to learn from the debate 
and perhaps from the practical experience 
of our English brethren. 


Congregational Feder- 
ation in England 


hoe at Chicago and Fall River, the 
chief centers of industrial disturb- 
ance at present, conditions have been 
fairly quiescent during the 
last week. The issue will be 
determined by the relative strength of 
the parties in conflict to endure a pro- 
tracted siege. The Chicago packers have 
not been quite as confident as they were 
at the start that they would be able to 
secure suflicient non-union men where- 
with to man their plants, and while they 
are doing a measure of business, the 
strikers assert that it is at a constant 
financial loss. In Fall River, on the other 
hand, the mill owners show little disposi- 
tion to attempt even to carry on their 
business, preferring to wait until autumn 
at least. The Fall River strikers have 
sought from the start the countenarice 
and aid of the American Federation of 
Labor, and Samuel Gompers, its chief, 


The Strikes 
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has just authorized thirty-six collectors 
to visit other cities and collect money 
from labor unions. Meanwhile, benefits 
from the accumulated ‘funds of the strik- 
ers themselves are being distributed, and 
non-union men are, to a certain extent, 
included in the awards. Allied agencies 
in Fall River, like the Street Car Em- 
ployees’ Union, are assessing themselves 
from fifty cents to one dollar each in 
order to aid the strikers. The Chicago 
Federation of Labor composed of all the 
labor organizations in Chicago and repre- 
senting a membership of nearly three 
hundred thousand persons has voted to 
support the Butchers’ Union even to the 
extent of weekly financial assessments. 
This disposition of laborers to stand to- 
gether, even though some are not directly 
affected by the action of employers, com- 
plicates the situation for capital, and re- 
veals a remarkable and, from some points 
of view, beautiful spirit of brotherhood 
among manual workers the country over. 
It goes too far, however, in Chicago, 
when it leads conductors and motormen 
of street cars to refuse to halt their cars 
in order to take aboard non-union men 
now serving the packers. 


HAT threatens to be a bitter and 

perhaps prolonged fight between 
capital and labor began in New York 
Monday when between 
thirty and forty thousand 
men were locked out by the 
Building Trades Employers’ Association. 
This was a retaliatory move in return for 
alleged breaches of agreement on the part 
of the Building Trades Alliance, which of 
late has been sanctioning strikes that 
have greatly embarrassed building opera- 
tions throughout the city, as well as work 
on the new subway. The employees say 
that the arbitration agreement which has 
been enforced has operated uniformly 
in favor of the employers. Carpenters, 
painters, plumbers, masons and men em- 
ployed in kindred lines of construction 
are all involved in this lock-out and un- 
less peace-making agencies intervene the 
situation will be grievous from many 
points of view. 


A Great New 
York Lock-out 


N a brief, dignified letter Mr. Parker 
has resigned the chief-justiceship of 
the Court of Appeals of New York State, 
much to the regret of his 
The Campaign: associates, Republicans and 
The Democrats ; : 
Democrats alike, who unite 
in tributes to his eminent ability in the 
office. He thus gives up a position which 
paid $12,000 a year. By resigning when 
he did instead of three days later, as he 
might have done, he sacrifices the best 
opportunity for obtaining the office again 
should he be defeated for the Presidency 
in November. This action, like his tele- 
gram to St. Louis is creditable to him. 
The choice of George Foster Peabody, 
the eminent philanthropist and substan- 
tial business man, as treasurer of the 
National Democratic Committee will help 
to ally Mr. Parker with the best elements 
in the Democratic party. And if Mr. 
Lamont can be persuaded to run on the 
Democratic ticket for governor of New 
York, it will be another recognition of 
the Cleveland type of Democrats, whose 
support as an important make-weight in 
the final issue must be fully as valuable 
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to Mr. Parker as that of politicians of 
the Hill.Sheehan school. Mr. Parker 
seems, indeed, to be winning the confi- 
dence of a number of old-time Demo- 
crats. Independents have not in large 
numbers, as yet, signified their belief in 
him, and Charles J. Bonaparte of Balti- 
more, prominent among them, has re- 
cently publicly defended Mr. Roosevelt 
from the charge that he is ‘‘ unsafe.” 


N Republican circles the main event 

was the formal notification of Senator 
Charles W. Fairbanks at his home at In- 
dianapolis. Ex-Secretary 
Root, who headed the com- 
mittee, confined himself in 
his address largely to the disadvantages 
and risks involved in the possible elec- 
tion of Senator Davis to the vice-presi- 
dency and contrasted with them the 
vigor of Senator Fairbanks and his capac- 
ity for many years of effective public 
service. Reciprocity with Canada con- 
tinues to be an important issue in Massa- 
chusetts and Senator Lodge has replied 
sharply to his critics who accuse him of 
obstructing the movement. He affirms 
that he also believes in reciprocity under 


The Campaign: 
The Republicans 


‘proper conditions but he deprecates the 


political effect upon the Republican 
party of forcing it to the front through 
the organized effort represented in a peti- 
tion to which thousands of Republicans 
have affixed their signatures. 


YEAR ago Governor Taft appointed 

a commission to investigate the 
opium question in Oriental lands with a 
view to future legislation 
for the Philippine Islands. 
The committee consisted 
of Bishop Brent of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, Dr. Albert, a Filipino phy- 
sician, and Major Carter, president of 
the board of health of the islands. The 
commission visited China, Japan, Burma, 
Java and some of the Malay states. 
The committee in its just issued report, 
as summarized by cable from Manila, 
recommends that opium should be made 
a goverament monopoly, not as a perma- 
nency but with the purpose of complete 
prohibition of import at the end of three 
years. Medical requirements are then to 
be provided for from the government 
stores and only confirmed users of the 
drug who are over twenty-one are to be 
granted a smoker’s license. This is a 
drastic treatment of the subject and 
will arouse much opposition, we fear, in 
America. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that we are dealing with millions of 
people at all stages from extreme barba- 
rism to tropical civilization, that the Chi- 
nese and half-breed Chinese peoples of 
the island are addicted to the use of the 
dgug and that all are the wards of the gov- 
ernment. An instant and absolute pro- 
hibition if it were possible, would inflict 
serious suffering and arouse great discon- 
tent. The government monopoly seems 
to be the only feasible solution of the 
problem, with a view to the final extinc- 
tion of the habit among the peoples. The 
point over which most controversy will 
arise is the suggested provision that 
smekers’ liGenses be granted. While 
waiting for-a full text of the committee’s 
report, those of us who have confidence 
in Bishop Brent and his coadjutors will 


The Philippine 
Opium Question 
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at least reserve decision upon this de- 
batable point. 


AYTI, as every one knows, is a 

Negro republic and the right of 
residence for white people is jealously 
restricted and grudg- 
ingly allowed. There 
have been serious riots in the Haytian 
towns and villages over the commercial 
activity of Syrian peddlers and store- 
keepers who have carried their goods 
everywhere at rates which ruin the trade 
of the native merchants and storekeep- 
ers. The Syrians have been misused and 
driven out of some of the towns and they 
have appealed for protection to the 
American Minister and consuls. The 
difficulty in the situation is that these 
intruders claim American citizenship. 
They belong to the same class which in 
our cities actively pursues the petty 
trades and prospers by rigid economy of 
living and a policy of extremely small 
profits. To the easy-going tropical Ne- 
gro such self-denial and pertinacity make 
an intolerable competition. The case is 
a difficult one to handle and all the more 
so because of the misuse of our naturali- 
zation policy. The sultan, whose sub- 
jects these Syrian peddlers really are, 
would afford them no protection. They 
are in no real sense American citizens. 
It may be necessary to secure the safety 
of their lives, but we can hardly afford to 
make war with the Haytian republic in 
order to secure them profitable opportu- 
nities of trade in a region where they are 
not wanted. 


The Troubles in Hayti 


HE Russian Prize Court at Vladivo- 

stock, before which the steamer 
Arabia was brought, decides that the 
railroad iron and flour on 
board consigned to Japan 
are contraband of war. 
After the removal of this part of its 
cargo the steamer was released. Con- 
signors of this confiscated cargo were 
American, though the vessel itself sailed 
under the German flag. The court’s de- 
cision raises directly and immediately the 
question of international law as to 
whether any nation has a right for its 
own purposes to extend the list of con- 
traband. England and America have 
always refused to acknowledge that food 
not consigned to a belligerent govern- 
ment or directly intended for its army 
can be held. For England the question 
is vital in case of war, as she depends 
absolutely upon imported food for her 
people. For America the question is of 
great importance because we are among 
the largest exporters of food products. 
Our Government has the decision of the 
Viadivostock under alvisement and has 
made representations to the Russian 
authorities. If Russia cares as much as 
we have been informed for the good opin 
ion of America she will hardly persist in 
a@ course which is certain to involve her 
in disagreement with our Government 
and to excite the public opinion of the 
country still more against her methods in 
war and peace. Russia has yielded the 
point in regard to the sinking of confis- 
cated vessels. The fact that her new 
armed merchantmen cruisers were pur- 
chased in Germany since the declaration 


The Question 
of Contraband 


.of war puts them in the class of the Ala- 


bama during our Civil War and opens the 


way for Japanese claims on Germany sim- 
ilar to those which we enforced against 
England. Secretary Hay has also ad- 
dressed a note to the ambassadors of the 
United States in Europe in which he says: 

The recognition in principle of the treat- 
ment of coal and other fuel and raw cotton 
as absolutely contraband of war might ulti- 
mately lead to total inhibition of the sale by 
neutrals to the people of belligerent states of 
all articles which should be finally converted 
to military uses. Such an extension of the 
principle by treating coal and all other fuel 
and raw cotton as absolutely contraband of 
war simply because they are shipped by a 
neutral to a non blockaded port of a bellig- 
erent would not appear to be in accord with 
the reasonable and lawful rights of a neutral 
commerce. 


ILATORY tactics of the Turkish 

Government, which means, of course, 
the sultan, have driven Minister Leish- 
man to notify the 
State Department 
that it might be wise, after all, to send 
the fleet to Turkish waters. The points 
at issue are the rights of Americans in 
Turkey, among others the right to build 
and teach schools and for that purpose to 
acquire real estate and take other neces- 
sary measures. If this were a simple de- 
mand upon a foreign power for the right 
to establish schools in order to teach a 
religion which its ruler despises and 
modern knowledge which he dreads, there 
might be sontething to be said in favor of 
the sultan’s refusal. As the United States 
Government is simply asking for its own 
citizens, who have been at work for more 
than a generation in Turkey, privileges 
granted to every other religion and every 
other nationality, the case takes on a 
wholly different aspect. The sultan is re- 
fusing to the United States what he 
grants to Russia, England, France and 
Germany. The present American Min- 
ister in Constantinople is ill qualified to 
conduct a negotiation of this sort, but we 
believe that Secretary Hay is alive to the 
situation and that the Government will 
insist upon rights which are partly guar- 
anteed to it by treaty and which are no 
more than the sultan grants to the other 
great powers of the world. The fleet un- 
der Admiral Jewell has been ordered to 
Smyrna and Secretary Hay has addressed 
peremptory demands for satisfaction to 
the Turkish Government. 


The Sultan and Schools 


NEW phase of the struggle over the 

educational policy of the British 
Government in the enforcement of the 
law against which the Free 
churches have so strenu- 
ously and at so much cost and sacrifice 
protested, arises with the determination 
of the government to compel the Welsh 
County Councils to carry out the provi- 
sions of the law. Free churchmen are in 
a majority and for the most part in polit- 
ical control in Wales, and the policy of 
the county councils has been under legal 
forms to ignore the provisions of the ob- 
jectionable law. The British Government 
is just forcing through Parliament a bill 
intended to compel these Welsh councils 
fully to apply the education law. At 
the parliamentary division by which de- 
bate upon this measure was closed, the 
opposition refused .to.record their votes. 
There was an acrid debate and amid up- 
roar and cries of ‘‘Shame,’’ almost the en- 
tire Liberal party under recognized lead- 


Welsh Coercion 
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ers like Mr. Asquith, Herbert Gladstone 
and Sir Charles Dilke, left the house in 
protest against the refusal of debate. 
The indignation of Welsh Free church- 
men and of the Liberal party in England 
at this high-handed refusal of discussion 
must help to cripple or destroy Church of 
England schools in Wales, to strengthen 
the Free Church determination, to em- 
bitter English political life and to hasten 
the fall of a discredited government. The 
support which the Irish members gave 
the government has helped to put Irish 
home rule outside the program of the 
Liberal party. 


EPORTS from Port Arthur confirm 

the fact of a great preliminary as- 
sault, on July 26 and the following days, 
on the outward defenses in 
which at great cost of life 
positions of strategic importance were 
seized and held. The Russian defense 
was greatly assisted by the guns of the 
vessels in the harbor. The Japanese are 
pushing their attack with the same mix- 
ture of deliberate preparation and life- 
despising courage in the hour of battle 
which has characterized their campaign 
from the first. Russian fleet sorties from 
the harbor have been driven back. A 
report from Nagasaki on the fall of the 
city has received no confirmation up to 
the time of our going to press. 


Port Arthur 


N the campaign against Kuropatkin 

the activity of the Japanese will prob- 
ably prevent a Russian retreat to the 
north which could, 
indeed, only be car- 
ried out at vast expense of stores aban- 
doned and serious losses to the rear guard. 
The Japanese are sending a fleet of light 
draught gunboats from Liao-Yang up the 
river Liao to prevent or cut off a Rus- 
sian retreat to the westward. A German . 
despatch from St. Petersburg seems al- 
most like a satirical summing up of the 
situation. The advance of Kuroki, it 
said, is facilitating concentration of the 
Russian army. The Japanese would no 
doubt be willing to accept the statement ; 
just as the hunters would agree that their 
attacks have driven the bear to concen- 
trate his forces when he turns at bay. 
But also the bear at bay fights hard. 


The Game of Strategy 


Bishop Potter’s Mistake 


We are not disposed to join in the cas- 
tigation which Bishop Potter is receiving 
for sanctioning last week by his presence 
and words a ‘‘reformed”’ saloon termed 
“The Subway Tavern” in the crowded 
Bowery district in New York city. He 
has been an honored and commanding 
figure in our national life. He has given 
many proofs of his interest in and devo- 
tion to the great metropolis for whose 
moral welfare he has an exceptional 
measure of responsibility. He has lived 
for weeks at a time in the tenement sec- 
tions of the East Side, and for what he 
did two years ago in the way of exposing 
haunts of vice and holding the police ac- 
countable for the discharge of their duties 
he was highly praised even by many of 
the persons who are now denouncing 
him. 

Moreover, if any city in America was to 
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“be made the scene of so novel and radical 
an experiment as a saloon conducted os- 
tensibly to discourage drinking to excess 
and to eliminate the baneful accessories 
of most rum shops that city should be 
New York. There ten thousand and more 
saloons of the conventional type are de-. 
grading politicsand destroying the bodies 
and souls of many of their patrons. The 
closing of these saloons seems at present, 
in view of the heterogeneous character of 
New York’s population, an utter impos- 
sibility. 

The question resolves itself then, so far 
as a city like New York is concerned, 
into the number of saloons that shall be 
legally allowed, their location, character 
and management. To Bishop Potter and 
the projectors of this enterprise it seemed 
the wisest practical policy to accept the 
saloon as an integral part of a great mod- 
ern city’s life and then to make it 
‘‘respectable’’ through barkeepers who 
would have every inducement to encour- 
age the use of the milder liquors and 
would permit no over-indulgence ; through 
the offer of more and purer liquor to the 
buyer than he gets at the average saloon 
for the same sum; and through the attrac- 
tion of decent and pleasant surroundings 
where a man might drink, in the presence 
of his family if he wished, without solici- 
tation from others and without a stigma 
upon himself. 

Such is the theory behind the Subway 
Tavern and no sane and charitable Chris- 
tian will question the fact that Bishop 
Potter had what he believed to be a Chris- 
tian end in view and that he and his friends 
are meeting a tremendously difficult situ- 
ation with means which they think best 
adapted to that end. 

Nevertheless we differ totally from their 
judgment and believe that it is founded 
on a mistaken view of the real needs of 
men, on a theory of the necessity of liq- 
uor drinking by the average man which 
we are glad to think is losing ground in 
America today and especially on a mis- 
conception of the method or methods 
most likely in the long run to overcome 
the liquor evil. 

Christian people, so far as the saloon is 
concerned, are not reduced even in New 
York to the necessity of fighting fire with 
fire. They cannot thus practically admit 
that a habit which works injury to so 
many who indulge it is to be recognized 
and catered to. The fewer ‘‘respecta- 
ble’’ saloons the better in any city or 
town. When railroads and great busi- 
ness houses are discriminating against em- 
ployees who tipple, shall Christian leaders 
throw their influence in favor of mod- 
erate drinking in ‘‘ respectable’’ places? 

Moreover, neither the church as a 
whole, nor a little group of well-meaning 
philanthropists, is the body to undertake 
competition with the saloon. If there is 
to be a reducing to a minimum of the 
evils that flow from it the state is 
the proper agency for this work. In 
several particulars, like the elimination of 
personal gain, Bishop Potter’s scheme re- 
sembles the Gothenburg system, which 
puts the sale of liquors into the hands of 
the state. Certainly only the state or a 
‘city assuming similar functions can suc- 
ceed in substituting for private rum 
shops saloons of a less dangerous and 
more closely restricted character. We 
have always believed that some form of 
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state control, like that in South Carolina, 
might well be tried in our great cities 
where entire prohibition of the liquor 
traffic is out of the question. But when 
a few men enter into competition with 
the entrenched liquor power of New 
York City and seek to beat it at its own 
game, they are sacrificing themselves to a 
theory and it will not take many months 
to prove that they will have no real in- 
fluence in diminishing the evils of intem- 
perance. : 

The Subway Tavern did a certain 
amount of business for a month before 
Bishop Potter ‘‘consecrated”’ it. But its 
boom came then and for a few days be- 
cause of such clerical advertising it was 
the resort of bums, toughs and sports of 
the East Side. But they will soon resume 
their patronage of their wonted drinking 
places, where they can revel and riot to 
their hearts’ content. As for the decent 
people of the East Side, they would bet- 
ter be at some clean social center like the 
University Settlement or the Bowery 
Y. M. C. A. or in their homes or even in 
a well-conducted beer garden than in a 
place where all kinds of liquors are so 
easily accessible as at this new saloon. 
And the Christian people of New York 
will help most toward the solution of its 
liquor problem by multiplying coffee 
houses, social settlements, parks and 
schoolhouses, by making the dwellings 
of the poor more sanitary and homelike, 
by throwing ever tighter legal restraints 
about the sale of liquors and by persuad- 
ing men, and especially young men, to 
let liquor entirely alone. 





Ministerial Education and the 
Tongues 


Prof. James Denney of the United Free 
Church college in Glasgow, well known 
for his book on The Death of Christ, 
has long been actively engaged in the 
preparation of students for the min- 
istry, his special work being that of 
teaching them to interpret the New 
Testament. That he was not wholly 
satisfied with the methods of the work 
has for some time been known. In a 
private letter some months ago he said: 
‘**One thing is certain, there are things in 
most seminaries which are not done 
well, there are things not done at all, 
which should be done, and there are 
sometimes things done with great thor- 
oughness which are of very little conse- 
quence’’—a judgment of the methods 
now in vogue in the Scotch seminaries 
which gave promise of direct public criti- 
cism sooner or later. 

This criticism has recently taken form 
in an article in the London Quarterly 
Review, which will attract wide atten- 
tion and provoke strenuous debate. He 
declares that the languages are not a 
necessary part of the equipment of a 
modern minister and that the time spent 
on Greek and Hebrew may often be used 
to better purpose in other studies. The 
minister must be an educated man, but 
his learning need not take the form of an 
acquaintance with Hebrew, Greek and 
Latin. Studies bearing on practical life 
and social needs may be more than 
equivalents for the received curriculum. 
This is highly controversial ground. 
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The forces of conservatism both in Scot. 
land and America will be arrayed against 
so far reaching a proposal. In America 
Pacific Seminary stands alone among 
Presbyterian and Congregational schools, 
so far as we know, in frankly making the 
study of Hebrew optional. The effort to 
broaden the scope of work either by elec- 
tive studies in the seminary, or by wide 
opportunities in affiliated colleges or uni- 
versities has not been in substition but in 
supplement to the language courses con- 
nected with Bible study. And the ma- 
triculation demand is everywhere for a 
college diploma in the classical rather 
than the scientific course, with special 
recommendation of undergraduate begin- 
nings in Hebrew. The proposals which 
Professor Denney advocates are there- 
fore, so far as the practice of the Ameri- 
can seminaries is concerned, revolutionary 
and likely to be strenuously opposed. 

It must be noted in dealing with this 
topic, that the churches of our order in 
America have ceased to regard the semi- 
naries as their sole sources of ministerial 
supply. The standard of the churches in 
regard to the elements of a ministerial 
education are not always the standards of 
the seminaries. Seldom does a church ask 
whether the minister whom they wish to 
call is master of the tongues, or has had 
a full seminary course. They seek for 
men who have given evidence in actual 
service of their power to understand and 
move men. And they frequently take 
their ministers from other denominations, 
some of which have a standard of minis- 
terial education which does not insist 
upon Greek and Hebrew. Nor can it be 
denied that some of our most honored 
and eflicient leaders have come to us in 
this fashion. 

The danger of Professor Denney’s pro- 
posal is that it may divide the thorough 
students of the Bible more widely from 
the preachers. He himself would be the 
last to assert that careful study of the 
Bible in the original is unimportant. Yet 
he would probably say that the propor- 
tion of importance for many students 
has changed with the increase of materials 
for Bible study in English. Here is the 
crucial point of decision for the whole 
question. The minister is an interpreter 
of the Word. Is it clear that without 
Greek or Hebrew he is likely to come into 
a sufliciently intimate acquaintance with 
the Bible for his work? By greater em- 
phasis upon the knowledge of men in 
social relations, or with the works of God 
in the material world, with history and 
natural science, is it possible for him to 
offset the loss which comes from know- 
ing his Bible only in a translation? For 
we must insist, with Professdr Denney, 
that the training which it is proposed to 
substitute shall be a real equivalent and 
not an easy way into the ministry. 

Before all and above all the training of 
the minister must.awaken in him, or keep 
alive, the spirit of inquiry, the desire and 
habit of continual growth in knowledge, 
by which alone the power of continual 
giving forth in preaching can be fed. 
True education is always conscious of 
opening doors beyond and always eager 
to enter in. When a man, and before all 
others a preacher, ceases to learn, he has 
ceased to have a claim to be known as an 
educated man. The worst which can be 
said of Hebrew study in our seminaries is 
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that with many students it remains an 
ended discipline and leads to nothing 
practical and enlarging in the later intel- 
lectual life. 





Welcome to the Veterans 


Boston will have a warm welcome for 
the veterans of the Civil War at their re- 
union next week. The city officials have 
excelled themselves in decoration and the 
spirit of hospitality is universal. Nor 
will this welcome be less because repre- 
sentatives of the cause against which the 
soldiers of eastern Massachusetts fought 
so splendidly are to be guests of the oc- 
casion. The spirit of the war time is not 
asleep. We still believe in the principles 
of equality and justice, in the union of 
the Nation and in the freedom of the en- 
slaved for which so many valuable and 
beloved lives were given. The pathos of 
the great procession in which so many 
men will march with feeble steps who 
went blithely in the full strength of 
young manhood to the battlefield will 
appeal to young and old. it will be an 
uplift for our patriotism to see these vet- 
erans again in the ranks. 

Many changes have come over the face 
of American life since they first wore the 
blue. We believe, however, that the ex- 
ample of their devotion appeals to as 
genuine a patriotism among the young 
men of today as they themselves dis- 
played. It may be crusted over with new 
social conventions and observances and 
less ready to express itself in simple 
words, but love of country and willing- 
ness to give self for patriotic motives 
continue unimpaired, we believe, from 
generation to generation of Americans. 
The welcome to the old soldiers is from 
the heart, a heart that would stir again 
with the same self-devotion if in God’s 
providence the like need were to arise. 





The Suffering Servant 


This wonderful prophetic chapter held 
up before the eyes of the Jewish people 
both a life history and an ideal redeeming 
character. With a marvelous minuteness 
of detail it fits the life and death of our 
Lord, his endurance of suffering and its 
effect upon the destiny and the character 
of men. ‘‘He was wounded for our trans- 
gressions, he was bruised for our iniqui- 
ties; the chastisement of our peace was 
upon him and by his stripes we are healed.” 

Whatever was the meaning of these 
words for those to whom they were first 
addressed, they represent to us a real ex- 
perience and character which have deeply 
affected the history of God’s people. We 
may not be tempted with theologians of 
past generations to define too exactly the 
meaning and the method of Christ’s sacri- 
fice, but we cannot fairly elude this great 
conception of an effective self-devotion 
for the redemption of the world from sin. 
The work of the suffering servant, the 
consecration of the Son of God to sacri- 
fice and death, not only is a fact, but it is 
a fact which alike in God’s purpose and 
in the experience of believers has become 
effective for redemption. 

A full view of the redemptive work of 
Christ must not be content to think of 
him solely as God’s representative. It is 
true and it must never be forgotten that 
God was in Christ reconciling the world 





unto himself, but in the experience of 
humiliation and of death God came to 
share the deepest and most terrible ex- 
periences the heart of man can know. 
It is impossible that the Redeemer should 
have suffered the remorse of his own sin, 
but the fruits of sin, the sin of others, 
our own sin, the suffering servant bore 
that he might prove God’s love to men. 

So in his life are gathered all the essen- 
tial experiences of our human life. He 
learned obedience in the way in which we 
too must learn. It is humanity in him 
that is betrayed and suffers, that is denied 
and abandoned by friends, that wrestles 
with temptation, that bows under the 
awful cloud of apprehension, that bears 
the agony upon the cross. The power of 
human brotherhood is there to draw us to 
itself. 

This great chapter represents the deeper 
and broader thought by which God spoke 
to the prophets. We are still within the 
narrow house of Jewish life but the win- 
dows are open, not merely toward the 
heavens above, but on the widest vistas 
of the earth. The prophet is no less faith- 
ful to his national ideal because he sees 
it broadening out into a world-wide king- 
dom. The theme becomes that of the 
power and glory of divine seif-sacrifice, 
and in this depth and breadth of vision 
inheres its lasting quality of inspiration. 
These words have stood for generation 
after generation a witness to the possi- 
bilities of God and man. They were ful- 
filled in the great life, the great character, 
the great sacrifice of the Divine Son. 
Now for millions of his people they are 
become a song of praise and adoration 
for accomplished and efficient work. We 
shall find their meaning when we appro- 
priate them to our own needs and life, 
when the necessity of our redemption is 
made clearer by the remedy which Christ 
provided and we can say of him with 
childlike faith, ‘‘He was wounded for our 
transgressions and by the chastisement 
of his stripes we are healed.” 





Our Handbook Topic for the Midweek Prayer 
Meeting, Aug. 14-20. Isa. 52: 13-15; 53: 1-12, 





In Brief 


How Bishop Potter will enjoy the current 
issue of the religious journals! But perhaps he 
doesn’t take them all. Perish the thought! 


It is a hard week for the sultan, too. He’d 
better make Hay’s favor while the sun shines. 








Oyster Bay and sopus, our two summer 
political capitals. What amusing names and 
from the standpoint of the titled aristocracy 
of the Old World how “‘ American,’’ don’t you 
know! 





It is reported from Berlin that General 
Kuroki of the Japanese army in Manchuria is 
the son of a Pole who married a Japanese 
wife and charged his son to avenge the wrongs 
of Poland. That is quite in the spirit of 
Hannibal and his father. 





Harvard undergraduate life, we are told, is 
to be controlled next year by no wealthy set 
and the membership of its athletic teams will 
not be shaped by social considerations. Is 
that a confession that the custom lately has 
been to have its life and its athletics so 
controlled? 





The London Times says that Japanese mili- 
tary authorities insist that the interpreters 
serving foreign war correspondents must be 
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Christians. This is excellent proof that 
Christianity and truthfulness go hand in- 
hand; incidentally it suggests that there may- 
be a rush for baptism on the part of inter- 
preters. 





Significant of the impression made by Dr. 
Charles Cuthbert Hall in his Barrows lectures- 
in India, on Christianity as Interpreted by 
Experience, three years ago is the fact that 
Chicago University has a second time chosen 
him to represent this foundation in the Orient.. 
A year or more will probably elapse before he 
sets out on this second tour. 





William R. Moody who has succeeded his 
father as head and front of the Northfield 
movement disclaims publicly any desire to- 
have it identified with a peculiar school of 
theology, but is amply contented to have it in 
line with the orthodoxy of the churches gen- 
erally. In taking this attitude Mr. Moody 
shows himself to be the true son of a wise- 
and far-sighted father. 





Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, with characteristic: 
consideration of an important element in every 
company of churchgoers, wishes to provide 
the new Broadway Tabernacle with some con- 
trivance which will assist deaf people in the 
audience to hear the sermon. He asks any 
one who knows of any such device to suggest 
it. Weshould think Dr. Jefferson’s own clear 
tones would be pretty effective in themselves. 





The energetie Methodist deaconesses of 
one state are reported tu have inaugurated a 
**hen campaign”; which means that every 
Methodist farmer’s wife is begged to turn 
over to the deaconesses” work the proceeds 
from one hen and her brood. It is to be 
hoped that philanthropic hens will enter into- 
the spirit of the bargain and outdo their sis- 
ters who have only the responsibility of fur- 
nishing the wife’s pin-money. 





The College Committee of the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew has sent out a request for the- 
name and address vf every Episcopal man or 
boy who is going away to college or school 
next fall, that it may be sent to the rector of 
the parish to which he goes, who will promptly 
call upon the new comer. This plan is good 
enough to be imitated by any denomination 
and is another sign of Episcopalian aggres- 
siveness in the country at large. 





English people sometimes ask how the older 
and, we are thankful to say, largely ended 
animosity of Americans to Britain came into 
existence. Now that they are themselves thor- 
oughly angry over the Russian abuse of the 
right of search let them go back and read im- 
partially the story of the English exercise of 
that right on American vessels just before the- 
war of 1812, when American sailors by the 
thousand were impressed and made to serve: 
on British ships. 





Dr. Campbell Morgan went on courageously 
with his lectures at Northfield last week for 
several days even though his three-year-old 
son was at the point of death. It wasa beau- 
tiful instance of the subordination of personal 
anxiety to public service and the earnest 
prayers offered in the Auditorium and in pri- 
vate for the lad’s recovery were answered. 
As Dr. Morgan himself put it, ‘‘ He began to- 
mend almost from the moment that he was. 
thus grasped about by prayer.’” 





Prof. Henry van Dyke has been winning 
golden opinions in England. Claudius Clear 
(Dr. Nicoll) in his correspondence in the Brit- 
ish Weekly, speaks of him as “one of the 
most powerful forces in the United States,” 
and adds, ‘‘I think it may be safely said that 
no one in the United States has the same in- 
fluence both in the religious and in the liter- 
ary world.” The same paper reports Dr. van 
Dyke as a visitor to Mr. Carnegie’s Highland 
castle and to Lord Balfour of Burleigh. 
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The bad record of the year in accidents con- 
tinues. The Missouri Pacific World’s Fair 
train which went down last Sunday night 
into the bed of a usually dry stream between 
Denver and Pueblo, Col., with a loss of a 
hundred lives, seems at this distance to have 
been destroyed by carelessness. The sudden 
storm which filled the bed of the river witha 
torrent was an uncommon danger, but surely 
not so uncommon as to be left out of the pre- 
cautionary thoughts of the watchers of the 
road. 

American naval vessels are in demand just 
now. Minister Leishman wants them in Turk- 
ish waters to make his words emphatic to the 
sultan. The United States Minister in San 
Domingo would like to havea vessel within 
reach in anticipation of threatened revolution. 
The Government has protested to President 
Castro of Venezuela against his high-handed 
seizure of property belonging to the asphalt 
companies. We can only hope that none of 
these uses of the tloating-police will result in a 
collision with the riotous nations. 





When called on to take part in prayer meet- 
ing do not under any circumstances throw a 
pall over the whole meeting. A lugubrious 
individual got up in a meeting not long ago 
and poured out upon the assemblage a terrible 
tale of his bad feelings. He said he was 
under the ban of the Almighty and uttered 
other words of similar import. The leader of 
the meeting, however, was equal to the oc- 
easion. ‘‘I am sorry,’’ he said, ‘‘that the 
brother’s supper disagreed with him. Perhaps 
he would better sit down. Brother Jones, will 
you lead us in prayer?” 

Their Majesties the Emperor and Empress of 
Japan have granted 2,000 yen to the Okayama 
Orphanage. The gift is designed to assist 
Superintendent Ishii in securing the much 
needed endowment of 200,000 yen before the 
institution reaches its twentieth birthday in 
107. This is believed to be the first instance 
in which the emperor has given a special 
grant-in-aid to a distinctively Christian insti- 
tution. Coming as it does in the midst of a 
war between Japan and one of the great 
Western nations, it is a significant proof of 
the broad-minded spirit of Japan’s enlight- 
ened rulers. 





An effort is being made to purchase ‘‘ Few- 
acres,”’ the last home of Jacob Abbott, the 
popular writer of the Rollo books and other 
children’s literature, in Farmington, Me., and 
to preserve it as his memorial. The rambling 
old house and shady grounds will be restored 
as nearly as possible to their condition when 
he was there, and it is thought that the prop- 
erty as a whole can be advantageously used in 
some connection with the Abbott School at 
** Little Blue,” just across the road. Dr. Ed- 
ward Abbott, of Cambridge, Mass., is one of 
those interested in the proposed memorial, and 
old pupils of the Abbott Schools in New York 
and Boston will perhaps communicate with 
him. 

An English traveler, novelist, and locally- 
famous cricketer, Mr. Hasketh Prichard, re- 
cently spoke in London complimenting mis- 
sions in Labrador. After describing the 
bleak, famine-ridden land, he_ said: ‘1 
asked one man what he would do if he had an 
accident or fell ill. ‘I should go to the mis- 
sionaries,’ he said, ‘or they would come to me.’ 
And in that answer is summed up one side of 
the work of the Labrador missions. They 
form cities of refuge, built upon the rim of 
that desolate land, their presence robbing the 
long winter of half its terrors—rest-houses 
upon the road of life, as’ well as upon the 
other road along which those grand mission- 
aries of Labrador live only to point the way.” 
None too high praise that of Dr. Grenfell 
and his colleagues in their grand work of 
healing bodies and souls. 
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Points Worth Noting in Church 
News 


Ways of celebrating 0ld Home Week (page 
224). 

An imaginary trip to China (A Missionary 
Lawn Party, page 2:33). 

Clerical snapshots on the Cape (Notes from 
Pilgrim Land, page 235). 

An old-time theologian honored (Features 
of Old Home Week in Medway, Mass., page 
224). 

Some pregnant suggestions in our Portland 
Letter; a good ministerial story (Vacation 
Opportunities); constructive work in church 
organization and building (In Eastern Maine 
and Way Up North); a considerate pastor 
who waits for his vacation till all other 
churches in town are open—all in Maine 
Broadside (page 2:4). 


What Takes Campbell Morgan 
to London 


BY ALLEN CHESTERFIELD 


Dr. Campbell Morgan’s days are numbered 
in his pleasant Northfield home where he has 
lived with his large and charming family for 
the last two years. Early in September, a 
great furniture van will drive up to his front 





G. CAMPBELL MORGAN 
From his latest photograph by Gutekunst, Philadelphia 


door into which all his furniture, his large 
and varied library and the rest of his per- 
sonal effects and family heirlooms will be 
loaded, not to be taken out until the same van 
halts at the door of his new home in London. 
Modern methods of transportation make this 
wonderful feat possible, reducing to an exact 
system what used to be a confusing and an- 
noying process and relieving the family thus 
moved from the slightest exertion or anxiety. 
The transportation company not only guaran- 
tees safe conduct for the goods but assumes 
while they are en route the insurance risks. 
The date of the departure is Sept.10 and Dr. 
Morgan’s final Sunday in this country will be 
spent with the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 


- Chureh in New York where he has been preach- 


ing through the summer. 

Dr. Morgan’s recent decision to accept the 
pastorate of Westminster Chapel in London 
was reached only after a period of great doubt 
and uncertainty. He sought the counsel of 
his London friends; he retired by himself toa 
quiet country place, but still there came no 
gleam of light. On the one hand was the 
appeal of many great cities in America and of 
all the interests that center around North- 
field; on the other, the chance to restore a 
London church to its former prestige and to 
make it the center of evangelizing influences. 
And when earnest prayer did not turn the 
seale in either direction, he could only say in 
substance, ‘‘O Lord, thou dost throw me back 
upon my own judgment and thou must stand 
by me, whatever decision I make.” 

Two considerations finally determined the 
course of action. One was the fact that no 
one else seemed available as the right person 
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to meet the crisis at Westminster, while 
Northfield would go on and evangelistic cam- 
paigns in American cities continue, apart 
from Dr. Morgan’s participation. The other 
factor in the decision reveals the daring ele- 
ment in his makeup. The personal risk 
would be greater in London than in America; 
there a venturesome Christian undertaking, 
here simply further development along well 
established lines. And while Dr. Morgan is 
confident that if right methods are pursued at 
Westminster it will not only solve the prob- 
lem of its own existence but affect London 
powerfully. He sees also that thisis by no 
means a certainty but at present only a prob- 
ability, and eager, intrepid Christian warrior 
that he is, he wants to have a hand in making 
the unknown future. 

He is not to be wholly lost to America for he 
plans to return every summer to teach at 
Northfield and he will continue his contribu- 
tions to the Record of Christian Work and to 
other American religious journals. But natu- 
rally his main thought will have to be cen- 
tered upon the religious condition of London 
and the immediate problems of his own 
church. He is to have as his associate his 
most intimate friend, Rev. Albert Swift who 
spoke at Northfield last summer and who has 
just resigned another charge to join Dr. Mor- 
gan in London. Mr. Swift will have charge 
of all the details of organization and many of 
the departments, but Dr. Morgan will be pas- 
tor in fact as well as name, overseeing, initiat- 
ing and guiding the work as a whole. He 
sought at the start and was granted a free 
hand by his official board, being accorded lib- 
erty to follow his own best judgment while 
held responsible for the results only. Nota 
word has been said about his own salary as 
yet, but he has stipulated that entirely apart 
from it a fund of $5,000 a year be granted 
him for the special demands of the work. For 
the present, at least, he will not go about the 
country on teaching and preaching errands. 

Westminster Chapel can accommodate easily 
twenty-five hundred persons. In its prime it 
was a renowned center of Nonconformity. At 
one time no less than fifty members of Parlia- 
ment were regular attendants. It is close to 
Westminster Abbey, the Houses of Parlia- 
ment and the great arteries of the city’s life. 
A mile or so from City Temple where R. J. 
Campbell is preaching to large audiences, it 
can create and hold a constituency of its own. 
Fond as he has become of America, Dr. Mor- 
gan is eager to be in the thick of the fight in 
the world’s greatest metropolis. He is in ex- 
cellent health, his faith is robust, his energy 
is tireless, and the present trustful and ex- 
pectant attitude of his mind is typified by the 
lines of Madame Guyon which in conspicuous 
lettering hang upon the wall of his Northfield 
home: 

To me remains nor place nor time; 
My country is in every clime; 

I can be calm and free from care 
On any shore, since God is there. 





From Bishop Potter’s Rejoinder 
to His Critics 

It is in vain that you tell the working man 
that the saloon is evil until at least you are 
honest enough to recognize that there are 
features of it that are not evil, and that as 
often as otherwise those are what he most of 
all prizes and oftenest turns to. .. . Onekind 
of man goes to a saloon to get an intoxicant, 
and for no other reason. Another goes there 
for any one of half a dozen purposes—refresh- 
ment, amusement, information, physical ease- 
ment, business appointment or mere change— 
for which last you, my brother, go next door 
to the club, and which all sensible people re- 
gard as wholly innocent. Now, then, the 
strength of the saloonkeeper has been in 
keeping these different wants together. The 
wisdom of antagonizing him will be in sepa- 
rating them. This the great Public House 
Movement in England has done. 





— 
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Two Veterans and Their View of Things Turkish 


The Notable Missionary Career of Dr. and Mrs. Farnsworth 


When one meets two persong who have 
worked for half a century in a part of the 
world where the Pauline experience. of 
perils from robbers and heathen, in city 
and wilderness, on sea and among moun- 
tains, are common occurrences one natur- 
ally expects to see signs of such buffet- 
ings. It was a surprise, therefore, on 
meeting Dr. and Mrs. W. A. Farnsworth 
of Cesarea, who have recently returned 
to America to spend their declining years 
with their only son, a professor of music 
in Columbia University, to see a couple 
whom time has touched so lightly. Each 
has a certain buoyancy of spirit, too, 
which springs from a simple trust in God. 
Worry is a word to which they seem to be 
strangers. During our brief interview 
they diffused such an atmosphere of 
serenity and cheer that Browning’s famil- 
iar words came instinctively to mind: 

Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life, for which the first was made. 

We hear of individual missionaries who 
have been in one field fifty years, but it 
is almost unparalleled for a husband and 
wife to continue in active service for that 
length of time. Dr. and Mrs. Farnsworth 
left America in 1852, reaching Turkey 
just in season to watch the Crimean War 
at close range. After a few months they 
settled down in the ancient city of Cesa- 
rea, under one of the worst governments 
in the world, amid a mixture of races and 
religions that involved frequent clashes 
with each other. 

Humanly speaking it was a most in 
opportune time to arrive. The quarrel 
between Russia and Turkey had stirred 
the fanaticism of the Turks to the dan- 
ger point. The British consul warned 
them not to come, saying that he would 
not interfere if the Turks cut off their 
heads! Yet it proved to be the best time 
possible, because they were taken for 
English people, and the English were 
allies of the Turks. So they were ac- 
corded special privileges and honors 
which, under ordinary circumstances, 
would have been delayed or perhaps never 
granted. Their nine children were born 
in Cesarea and four are buried in the old 
cemetery there. One daughter, Mrs. 
James L. Fowle, and her husband still 
carry on the work inaugurated by her 
parents under almost incredible difficul- 
ties and dangers. 

It kindles the imagination to consider 
what changes they and other pioneers 
have witnessed in the far East, where 
ideas and customs are almost as fixed 
as the eternal hills. When asked what 
changes seemed to him most significant, 
Dr. Farnsworth said, ‘‘The greatest is 
the freedom now accorded to the Bible.’’ 

When he went there not one of the 
nominally Christian churches—Arme- 
nian, Greek, Syrian, Coptic, etc.—had 


' the Word of God in a language which 


they understood. The early copies sup- 
plied to them in the vernacular were 
promptly burned, but last year 100,000 
copies were sold without let or hin- 
drance. 


By Frances J. DYER 


No less striking is the different senti- 
ment which now prevails in regard to 
education, particularly of girls. Four 
colleges where not one existed before, 
boarding and high schools, a fine corps 
of native teachers and preachers, are 
among the evidences of a new era. Of 
course all these, and of late years hos- 
pitals besides, are the common exponents 
of missionary effort the world over. But 
according to Turkish law no building for 
these purposes can be erected without a 
royal tirman from Constantinople. ‘This 
means long, exasperating delays and pro- 
fuse promises backed by no fulfillment. 
It took eight years and the combined 
efforts of the British ambassador and 
the United States Government to remove 
restrictions on the girls’ boarding school 
at Cesarea. The hopefulness and child- 
like faith of the Farnsworths may be 
wholly temperamental, but we suspect 
that experiences of this sort helped pa- 
tience to have her perfect work. 

In answer to the query whether the so- 
called Eastern problem is likely to be 
solved in the near future, he said, ‘‘That 
is too large and complex a question to 
prophesy about.” 

Such modesty and reserve, from one 
whose knowledge of the situation is ex- 
ceptional, is in refreshing contrast to the 
jaunty way in which American travelers 
who make hasty trips to the Orient dis- 
cuss the intricacies of international re- 
lationships. Dr. Farnsworth believes im- 
plicity in the ultimate conquest of this 
world for Christ, but by means of such 
slow-working agencies as the Christian 
home, church and school. He rejoices in 
having helped to establish these and is 
now calmly watching their development, 
content whether the Almighty moves 
swiftly or slowly. Doubtless he agrees 
with Kipling, that one is a fool who 
undertakes to ‘‘ hustle the East.’’ 

In the single hour spent at Auburn- 
dale, Mass., the other afternoon with 
these two people, so full of the charm of 
serenity and hope, one could not fail to 
be impressed with their charitable judg- 
ments. There were no denunciations of 
‘‘the unspeakable Turk,’’ no Gladstonian 
invectives against the sultan, although a 
strong expression against the bad influ- 


‘ence of Russia was not lacking. In com- 


mon with all who are in a position to 
know the most about political affairs in 
the East they feel that Russian domi- 
nance in Turkey would not better the 
situation. 

‘*Have you ever suffered any personal 
violence? ”’ I asked. 

‘* Nothing very serious,’’ was his reply. 


‘** Repeatedly I’ve been in the hands of a 


mob, twice bullets have been fired into 
my windows, and a reckless young Turk 
once came into the court of my house 
brandishing his long, sword-like dagger.’’ 
Yet these episodes were dismissed as 
trifling incidents hardly worth mention- 
ing. Evidently they preferred to talk 
about cases of kindness from individual 


_Turks; as, for instance, when one de- 


fended their house during an outbreak 


which occurred when they were absent in 
this country. ‘“‘Even the sultan is not 
half as black as he is painted,” said Dr. 
Farnsworth, with a bit of a twinkle in 
the eye, ‘‘although his government is the 
most corrupt on earth.’’ He then speci- 
fied certain real reforms to which Abdul 
Hamid has shown himself friendly, and 
mentioned public improvements which 
he has projected in recent years. Nor 
does he believe that the sultan should be 
held wholly responsible for the Arme- 
nian atrocities, because that people, in 
many cases, have no one but themselves 
to blame for their sufferings. 

Their tolerance was also manifest in 
discussing American affairs. There was 
a slight hesitation when asked if they ob- 
served any lessening of interest in foreign 
missions here at home, but Mrs. Farns- 
worth replied : ‘‘ We notice that the spirit 
of Christianity is far more widely diffused 
than in the past. Perhaps less money 
and effort go directly to the foreign field, 
but much more seems to be done for the 
world as a whole than formerly.” 

Despite their cheerful acquiescence in 
the plan to spend their last days here.no 
one can dottbt that these veteran mission- 
aries would have preferred to end their 
life among the people for whom they 
toiled fifty long, happy years. They love 
Cesarea and the snow-capped mountains 
which loom up grandly against its north- 
ern horizon. Very dear to them are 
the schools and churches and Christian 
homes dotted over the 45,000 square miles 
which constituted their parish. In his 
visits to them Dr. Farnsworth traveled, 
in the aggregate, over 72,000 miles. But 
they have come back to us in the spirit 
which is ready to exclaim: 

Let one more attest, 
I have lived, seen God’s hand through a lifetime, 
and all was for best. 
Their presence is like a benediction, and 
may they long be spared to inspire us 
with stories of their “life among the 
Turks.”’ 


Christian News from Everywhere 
Oregon has just passed a local option law 
putting control of the liquor traffic where it 


belongs—with the people of the smallest polit- 
ical unit. 


The Empress Dowager of China has recog- 
nized the good of medical missions by a gift 
of $6,000 toward the erection of the London 
Missionary Society’s hospital and college at 
Peking. The Methodists and Presbyterians 
are to unite in the administration of the med- 
ical school and hospital. High officials of the 
Chinese government are expected to add to 
the building fund. 


A Sunday school map of Lawrence County, 
Mo., on exhibition in the library of the Mis- 
souri State Building at the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion, is attracting attention. On it is marked 
every home in the county, and certain charac- 
ters indicate the number of Sunday school 
scholars and workers in that home. Ninety- 
five per cent. are connected with some Sun- 
day school. This map was taken to the 
World’s Sunday School Convention in Jerusa- 
lem, where its unusual record aroused great 
interest. 
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The G ‘est Tent 


Camping with Alicia—An Economic Idyl 


When I married Alicia she was essentially 
a conventional girl. If I spoke enthusiastic- 
ally to her of the joys of a life in camp, she 
raised her pretty eyebrows in protest, say- 
ing: ‘I want-to like the things you like, Ned, 
but I’m sure I never could endure camping. 
It must be so horrid to get wet, and just think 
of the spiders! ”’ 

Arguments and persuasions availed not to 
change her point of view, and nothing short 
of stern necessity secured her final consent to 
our initial experiment. To be a college pro- 
fessor, however, with three months’ vacation 
forced upon one, without the modest income 
during that period that might make such free- 
dom welcome, is to be possessed of urgent 
eloquence in convincing a rebellious wife. On 
June 15 expired the lease to our rented house. 
On the same date my bank account showed a 
balance in my favor of exactly three hundred 
dollars, with no more checks due until Octo- 
ber first. 

Conquered but not convinced, Alicia yielded 
the point with a wistful reluctance which 
would have been harder for me to bear if I 
had not felt so sure of holding trumps. Nev- 
ertheless, I was sufficiently oppressed by the 
difficulty of so introducing her to camp life 
that our summer should not be a failure. 
With mingled joy and misgiving I faced the 
undertaking alone, leaving Alicia to accept a 
timely invitation to a house party where she 
could enjoy an undiluted draught of luxuri- 
ous ease. 

Ten days later I stood awaiting the arrival 
of the miniature steamer which was to bring 
my critic from the confines of “ society.’’ The 
evening was propitious. 

It seemed as if the hour was one 
Sent from beyond the skies, 

Which scattered from above the sun 
A light of Paradise. 

A golden sunset lay over forest and hill- 
side. Hundreds of soft pink clouds floated 
against the deep blue of the sky and were 
*“*imaged by the water’s love” in the glassy 
surface of the lake. Grass and trees were 
vividly green, and the white canvas of my 
modest camp nestled bewitchingly against a 
background of birch and maple and pine. 

‘“*Ned, this is a fairy-land!’”’ exclaimed 
Alicia, surrendering in a whole-hearted fash- 
ion very becoming to her. I thanked her as 
ardently as was feasible with the eyes of her 
fellow-passengers upon us, and went to as- 
sure the safe landing of the trunks. 

When I returned Alicia was seated on the 


By Leoline W. Bridgman 


bank with her hands clasped about her knees 
and her eyes wide and sparkling with the 
expression of a child before her first Christ- 
mas tree. I offered her a leaf basket of wild 
strawberries and a cup of ice-cold water 
from the spring I had discovered. She took 
them with abstracted gratitude. 

**T feel like Alice in Wonderland,” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Is this really ‘Mother Nature’ 
and am I being introduced to her?” Then 
springing to her feet, with a sudden deep 
curtsy, she added, ‘“‘ Dear, grand goddess, I 
adore thee! Let me indeed become thy 
child! ” 

Secretly delighted, I yet retorted teasingly: 
**This is fair weather, my lady. Remember 
that it may rain and only think of those 
spiders! ”’ 

Alicia turned her luminous eyes on me 
reproachfully : 

** Don’t spoil it, Ned, I have never been out 
of hearing of a brass band in all my life be- 
fore, yet I might have been loving this great, 
wide, beautiful world all these years if I had 
only known. Just listen to the stillness!’’ 
and she cocked her head on one side like a 
bird. e 

**Aren’t you even going to look at the 
camp?” I pleaded. She eagerly gave me her 
hand, and we ran along the bank together 
like children. 

Our supper was already set forth in dainty 
green and white dishes on the white oil- 
cloth cover of the tiny dining table, which 
stood near the center of my platform under 
the canopy covering the space between the 
tent and the kitchen. 

**A cabin!’ cried Alicia, “‘I thought we 
were to tent.” 

“Tt is a very little one,’’ I protested, ‘‘ and 
vastly more convenient than a tent for 
kitchen purposes,’”’ and I proudly introduced 
her to the little shelter with its rows of 
shelves, blue-flame kerosene stove and array 
of shining tin and granite ware. A low west. 
window above the table won her especial ap- 
probation as offering sure solace for house- 
wifely failures in the wide and varied view it 
framed. 

*“**Honest labor bears a lovely face,’ 
Herr Professor,’’ she quoted saucily, “ New 
for the tent! ”’ 

“Not even a peep now,”’ I commanded. 
**TIt will soon be dark and we must eat at 
once.”” In amoment I produced a platter of 
fish and the teapot and our feast began. 

** Where did you get all these good things? ”’ 


queried Alicia, turning her attention from the 
sunset long enough to appreciate the attrac- 
tions of fresh bread and biscuit, fragrant 
butter, abundance of milk and cream and the 
crowning glory of a ‘tame’ strawberry short- 
cake. 

**Fortunately the farmer’s wife is a good 
cook,” I explained, “and willing to earn an 
honest penny by baking for ‘resorters’ at 
fabulously low prices.” 

** And the fish? ”’ 

*“No one touched that but your humble 
servant,”’ I boasted, ‘‘ these hands caught and 
cooked it.” 

“Beware of betraying your accomplish- 
ments or I may install you chief cook at 
once,” warningly. ‘‘ Nothing ever tasted so 
good before. I suppose it is the combined in- 
fluence of the air, the cooking and the sunset.”’ 

Yet we hurried a little to finish before the 
golden glow faded from the sky, and she 
helped me carry the dishes into the cabin 
and restore everything to order. 

**Not a crumb must be left anywhere un- 
less we are to be overrun with mice, chip- 
munks and even polecats’’ I said, watching 
askance the effect of this enumeration on my 
listener. 

She shrugged her shoulders merrily, ‘‘ Now 
you are trying to frighten me,” she laughed, 
**and the very names of such creatures would 
give me the horrors at home, but here’— 
She drew a deep breath of satisfaction, “I 
can’t understand it yet. It seems here as if 
we were the intruders and all the wild things 
were merely a natural part of the environ- 
ment. I don’t feel in the least. nervous,’’ 
calmly eyeing a corpulent spider in a far 
corner of the roof. 

I recognized the sweet content that wraps 
itself about the mortal who penetrates to the 
inner temple of nature’s solitude, but won- 
dered that she had so soon entered upon her 
inheritance. 

“It’s like a sort of enchantment,” she con- 
tinued. ‘“‘I am not the same person at all. 
Have you drugged me with some magic 
potion?’”’ 

I protested my innocence of such Puck-like 
devices, and every article of food being at 
length packed securely in tin boxes, we car- 
ried the butter and cream through the purple 
gloom of twilight to my cold storage box in 
the icy current of the stream that fell from 
the spring to the lake. A cool breeze had 
sprung up, and when we returned, I hurried 
Alicia into her warmest jacket. 
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** You are a tenderfoot and the evenings are 
chilly ’’ I said, “but the campfire will keep 
us warm.” 

Upon a circular fireplace of stones in front 
of the platform I had constructed our first 
campfire with all the skill of which I was 
master, even invoking the secret aid of the 
kerosene can in my eagerness for a quick and 
brilliant blaze. Insinuating a match among 
the dry leaves and kindlings at the founda- 
tion of the pile, I enthroned Alicia in a birch 
armchair of my own manufacture, with her 
feet on a log above the damp grass and a 
steamer blanket wrapped about her. In a 
few moments we found ourselves the center 
of a radiant circle of light and warmth. Lake 
and hills had disappeared, the forest vistas 
grew dim, while the snowy tent, was drawn 
into cozy nearness. Later, when the fire had 
fallen to a soft glow of smoldering logs, the 
darkness seemed to lift and we saw the lake 
again: 

Where on the bay 
The moonlight lay 
And the shadow of the moon. 

My eye was caught, however, by a threaten- 
ing bank of clouds on the horizon and I has- 
tened preparations for the night. Curiosity 
tempted Alicia from the charm of moonlight 
and campfire, and I had another surprise for 
her in the furnishings of the tent, for my sis- 
ters had furthered my plans by providing pale 
green coverings with white borders for our 
cot beds, rustic bureau and table and un- 
sightly trunks. A green and white rug lay on 
the floor and our favorite authors occupied a 
low bookcase against the rear wall of the tent. 

**Won’t they get wet?’ demanded Alicia, 
the first note of anxiety in her voice as a men- 
acing growl of thunder sounded in the dis- 
tance. 

** Wait and see,’”’ I replied, nothing daunted 
by the supreme test to which my labors were 
now to be subjected. In less than half an 
hour the storm was upon us: a deluge of rain 
and a fierce wind that tugged at the guy ropes 
with a persistence that made me rejoice in the 
new ropes and stout posts with which the 
tent was lashed. Not a drop of rain pene- 
trated the double canvas, however, and in 
fifteen minutes the moon was again shining 
on the whitecapped surface of the lake. 

The next morning the farmer appeared early 
with anxious inquiries, but Alicia assured him 
that we had kept perfectly dry and were not 
in the least disturbed by the shower. 

An hour later we were in the canoe, gather- 
ing water lilies. 

“Ned,” said Alicia soberly, dipping her 
arm far beneath the surface to catch a long- 
stemmed beauty that eluded her grasp, ‘“‘ some 
day I hope you may have a larger income, 
but just now I am supremely glad that you 
are a poor professor and have to sy-end your va- 
cation in camp in spite of an obstinate wife.” 





Our Landing Stage 


What a summer of joy it was! Every morn- 
ing the song sparrows woke us with their 
bubbling music. Every evening the varied 
cadences of wind and water lulled us to sleep. 
Alicia made friend with the birds and chip- 
munks and learned to fish and swim, paddle 
and row. I especially enjoyed finding myself 
in the position of instructor and guide to my 
clever wife. In the city we lived our lives 
much apart from necessity, and in all social 
matters she was the leader, piloting my awk- 
ward student feet amid the quicksands and 
shallows of conventional usage. Here she 
would have been helpless without me, and 
whether she praised the muscle she thought 
I displayed in chopping wood, my skill in 
landing a gamy black bass or my woodsman’s 
knowledge of trees and flowers, I realized 
that she looked up to and admired me in quite 
a novel and entirely satisfactory fashion. At 
home she often seemed to me too “ correct,” 
stately and elegant to be a part of my frugal 
life, and I wondered how she came to marry 
me atall. Here, in her trim shirtwaist, short 
skirt and white sunbonnet, with the tan and 
glow: of health in her cheeks, she seemed 
smaller, sweeter and more companionable, 
with a question or an appeal often in her 
eyes or in her clinging hand. I called her 
* Allie”? instead of Alicia and invented new 
pet names for her every day. 

As she grew more athletic, we were com- 
rades in all-day tramps and long berrying ex- 
cursions and grew buoyant and merry together 
with the vigor born of exercise and fresh air. 
Endless possibilities developed in the direc- 
tion of camp decoration, and we spent hours 
in filling a flowerbox with woodland treasures, 
and in dragging an abandoned boat from its 
anchorage in the sand to serve as an appro- 
priate camp flower bed. 

The fignres in my account book were so en- 
couraging that after a few weeks’ experience 
in camp-housekeeping, we ventured the ex- 
travagance of a guest tent, and persuaded 
several kindred spirits to test our new-found 
bliss during the season. 

“You see,” I explained to Alicia, ‘‘our 
whole equipment cost only sixty dollars in- 
cluding the carpenter’s wages, since I already 
owned the canoe. Traveling expense; came 
to twenty and our living here costs about eight 
dollars a week. When we return we shall still 
have a nest egg in the bank, not tomention an 
unestimated capital of health and vitality.” 

**And the perennial vacation problem is 
forever and most happily settled,’ supple- 
mented Alicia, swaying gently to and fro in 
the hammock as she arranged a huge bunch of 
golden-rod for the adornment of our rustic 
loggia. ; 

The light filtered through the leaves upon 
her lithe figure, the breeze toyed with the 
tendrils of hair about her forehead and a new 
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freshness and joy beamed upon me from her 
happy eyes. 

“The best fruit of the summer, Ned,’’ she 
continued, voicing my own silent conclusion, 
**is that we have learned to know each other 
better. We have had time to read and talk 
together, we have left care and worry behind 
us. We have escaped the conventions and 
formalities and have been free to lead our 
lives beyond the reach of criticism. We have 
brought the ideal into daily use and have dis- 
covered for ourselves that 


the touch of nature’s art 
Harmonizes heart to heart.” 


She paused, and a shy color crept into her 
eheeks with the effort of expressing her deep- 
est thought. Finally, however, she added 
steadily: 

“Another thing has come to me, Ned, of 
which I can hardly speak even to you yet. 
Through nature I think I am finding the way 
to God himself. My old life seems like a pur- 
suit of shadows; social ambitions look petty 
and unworthy. When we go home let us live 
differently: studying together real problems 
and trying to find the special work meant for 
us to do in the world.” 

And out of the gladness of a full heart I re- 
sponded earnestly, ‘‘ Amen.’”’ 





In and Around Boston 


Visiting Preachers Last Sunday 


Boston pulpits were largely manned by local 
ministers, Rev. Daniel Evans preaching at the 
Old South and Rev. A. P. Pratt at Park Street. 
Highland Church, however, heard Dr. Kloss 
from the City of Brotherly Love and Boylston, 
Rev. E. A. Burnham of Stafford Springs, Ct. 
Suburban pulpits dealt more largely in impor- 
tations, the Newtons being especially favored. 
Dr. Dewey of Brooklyn was at Newton Cen- 
ter, Dr. McLaughlin of Grand Rapids at Eliot, 
Mr. Kilbon of Springfield at Newtonville, Mr. 
Baines-Griffiths, Dr. Denison’s assistant, at 
Newton Highlands and Mr. Hyde of Toledo 
at Auburndale. Dr. Pratt of Cincinnati 
preached to First and Central Churches, Chel- 
sea, Rev. C. A. Bidwell, formerly of Man- 
chester, N. H., was at Allston, Dr. J. L. 
Jenkins, formerly of Portland, at Lincoln, 
Professor Colcord of Pomona College was en- 
joyed at Framingham and Danvers was privi- 
leged to hear the Bowdoin College pastor 
Rev. H. A. Jump. 





I hold not with the pessimist that all 
things are ill, nor with the optimist that 
all things are well. All things are not ill, 
and all things are not well, but all things 
shall be well, because this is God’s world.— 
Robert Browning. 
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A Rapid Run across the Continent 


From Boston to Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle and Intervening Points 


To put the width of a continent between a 
minister and his parish for six weeks, once in 
awhile, is a good thing—good for both parties, 
as it enables both to see and hear something 
new. 

It is especially refreshing and recuperative 
for a tired parson to get so far away from the 
daily routine and to become so absorbed in 
sight-seeing as to forget, for the time being, 
his friends, his enemies, his neglected calls, 
the inexorable pulpit requirement, the exact- 
ing committee meetings, book agents, calls for 
charity, unpaid bills and whatever else enters 
into the ceaseless grind of ministerial life in 
a great city. At any rate, this is the testimony 
of one who has recently tried it. 

The Sante Fé route to California takes one 
through New Mexico and Arizona. Aside 
from the Pueblo Indians, seen occasionally 
along the line of travel, the adobe huts, the 
tremendous stretches of arid plains and des- 
erts, treeless, grassless, waterless, alkaline 
and apparently worthless, there is little to 
relieve the monotony of the journey, until, 
by a detour of sixty miles to the north, the 
Grand Cajion of the Colorado is reached. 

Two days are enough to see only a small 
part of this ‘‘ Wonder that dwarfs all other 
wonders of the world’’—‘‘a scene, where 
silence seems to have dimension and color, 
and color to have melody and fragrance’—‘‘a 
geological apocalypse, half mystery and half 
revelation ’’—‘‘a very miracle of chromatic 
glory.’”’ I will not weaken the force of these 
quotations with any words of mine, other 
than to say that this piece of God’s workman- 
ship must be seen and felt. It can never be 
photographed or described. 

The contrast between the east winds of Bos- 
ton in April and the soft, balmy air of Red- 
lands, Riverside and Pasadena, heavy with 
the fragrance of the roses and orange blos- 
soms, is a most agreeableone. Thereis akind 
of intoxication in it for a Bostonian who has 
been shivering for six months. 

Here everlasting spring abides, 

And never withering flowers. 
In all this region roses fairly run riot. They 
claim the right to climb everywhere and fling 
their beauty and fragrance over house and 
tree and fence and wall and hedge. 

While at Redlands, I had the pleasure of 
meeting Rev. John H. Williams, who, after a 
ministry of ten years there, is more strongly 
intrenched in the affections of his people than 
ever before. He finds himself hungering for 
the closer ministerial and church fellowship 
in which we delight, but which is made im- 
possible there on account of the distances be- 
tween the churches. 

In driving along the charming avenues and 
streets of Riverside where almost endless 
vistas of orange and lemon ranches stretch 
out in every direction, we called, for a few 
minutes, at the home of Rev. John E. 
Todd, D. D., whose cozy house, built by his 
own hands, is hidden in among the orange trees. 
Since going to California, many years ago, for 
the health of Mrs. Todd, he has been sorely 
bereaved by her death, and quite recently by 
the death of a beloved daughter. I am sure 
that, in his loneliness, he will have the sym- 
pathy of many who have known and loved 
him in New England. 

It was a pleasure, while in Pasadena, to 
hear Dr. Meredith preach once more, and to 
know that he has apparently recovered his 
health. He is throwing all his surplus 
strength into the building of a beautiful 
church in the center of the city. The work of 
our denomination in Los Angeles is keeping 
pace with the growth of the city. The First 
Church, under the pastorate of Rev. W. H. 
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Day and Dr. Warren F. Day, his father, emer- 
itus, is one of the largest in our denomination 
in the country. Fourteen other churches are 
reported in the city. 

The mountains, hills, valleys, wild flowers 
of gorgeous hues, trees of many varieties— 
espeeially the *‘ live oaks ’’ —the innumerable 
cattle seen in every direction, the peach, 
orange, lemon, cherry, apricot, olive, date and 
fig ranches, all along the route, with frequent 
glimpses of the Pacific Ocean, and, over all, a 
sky as blue as that of Italy—these command 
the enthusiastic admiration of the traveler as 
he goes from Los Angeles to San Francisco. 

At Santa Barbara the journey is broken and 
an opportunity is given to see that charming 
bay with its distant islands, its splendid am- 
phitheater of hills and mountains, and also the 
old mission where a few monks are seen at 
work in the garden and at the anvil. One 
charm of California is in these old Spanish 
names which are so musical. 

Leaving Santa Barbara, the next stopping 
place is ‘‘enchanted ground,’’ at Hotel Del 
Monte, Monterey—a magnificent hotel, with all 
the modern appointments, in the midst of 
grounds one hundred and twenty-six acres in 
extent, with the most studied and artistic 
landscape effects, adorned with every sort of 
tree and shrub and hedge and vine and flower, 
with water not far off, the air filled with fra- 
grance and the song of birds, and the sunshine 
sifting gently down through the occasional 
openings. Who would ever wish to go away 
from this bewitching spot? 

But go we must and be contented to let 
Monterey become a memory. In passing I 
must call attention toa sort of ‘‘ resting place’”’ 
or “‘home’”’ for tired missionaries in Saratoga 
—a suburb of San José—an enterprise in 
which Rev. S. F. Williams, who lives there, 
is deeply interested. He has already organ- 
ized a company and bought land for the pur- 
pose. A most beautiful and restful spot it is, 
overlooking the famous Santa Clara Valley. 

At San Francisco I attended service at the 
First Congregational Church, of which Dr. 
Adams is pastor. From members of the 
church [ learned that they are united and en- 
thusiastic in their support of the pastor and 
more prosperous than ever before. 

The Chinese Mission under the direction of 
Gee Gam interested me very much. His re- 
port of the work is encouraging. The num- 
ber of Chinese in San Franciseo and else where 
on the coast is growing less. On the other 
hand, the number of Chinese families is in- 
creasing, thus enlarging the opportunity for 
Christian work in thehomes. The impression 
I got of the Chinese was that they are indus- 
trious, thrifty, faithful in their work, law- 
abiding, with about the same virtues and vices 
that belong to humanity in general. 

The ride from San Francisco to Portland, 
Ore., was one never to be forgotten. Mt. 
Shasta, which lifts its snow-capped peak 
fourteen thousand feet inte the air, dominates 
the whole region, and can be seen at intervals 
almost all day. Mt. Baker, Mt. Hood and Mt. 
St. Helens, are scarcely inferior in grandeur. 
Portland is ambitious and enterprising. Great 
preparations are now in progress for the 
Lewis-Clark Exposition in 1905, thus aecentu- 
ating a wonderful epoch in American history. 

Rev. Elwin L. House, pastor of the First 
Congregational Church, speaks enthusiastic- 
ally of his work, and regrets that larger ap- 
propriations for the work in the city cannot 
now be made by the Home Missionary Society. 
He is convinced that just now is the ‘‘ nick of 
time’’ for strengthening the denominational 
work in that vicinity. 

One of the surprises of the new Northwest 


is the city of Seattle, which, like Rome, sits on 
sever hills, queen of Paget Sound. It modestly 
claims to be the gateway of Alaska and the 
Orient. Dr. William H. G. Temple, whose fa- 
miliar face I saw in a prayer meeting, is ex- 
tremely happy in a work full of exhilaration 
and encouraging results. 

All the way from Los Angeles to Seattle the 
work of Dr. G. Campbell Morgan was spoken 
of in words of warmest commendation. 

I have not time to speak of the many attrac- 
tions of Victoria—English in its character- 
istics—the capital of British Columbia, nor of 
picturesque Vancouver, which, upon a spot 
less than twenty years ago an unbroken 
forest, is now a city of about thirty thousand 
inhabitants. Sawmills and great ocean steam- 
ers from India and China can be seen along 
the water front. 

The thought of a union of Congregational, 
Methodist and Presbyterian churches is in the 
air in that remote part of the Canadian Do- 
minion, as I discovered in listening to a Con- 
gregational minister who discussed that sub- 
ject. 

Setting our faces eastward on the Canadian 
Pacific, we were whirled through the most en- 
chanting scenery to be found on our American 
continent, including the Fraser River Cajon, 
the Cascade and Selkirk ranges, and the Ca- 
nadian Rockies—the latter being to the other 
ranges what the Hallelujah Chorus is to the 
great oratorio of which it forms the inspiring 
and satisfying climax. 

To attempt any description of the two days’ 
ride from Vancouver to Banff is useless. It 
is one almost continuous panorama—kaleido- 
scope—of sublime mountain ranges, snow- 
capped and awful, tumbled together in be- 
wildering confusion, sending into the valleys 
thousands of ribbon-like cascades, while 
streams of tremendous volume and velocity 
go leaping down into the ravines below and 
rushing with terrific force through the narruw 
gorges. Wearied with the continuous and 
exhilarating gaze through a long June day 
the traveler welcomes the approach of evening 
with its benison of rest for tired head and 
eyes. 

The last Sunday before reaching home was 
spent in Minneapolis. -At Plymouth Chureh, 
in the morning, Dr. Hallock conducted a serv- 
ice most appropriate for Children’s Sunday. 
This chureh has added to its ministerial force 
by calling a recent graduate of Yale Divinity 
School as an assistant pastor. It is already 
talking of moving up town, so swiftly do 
changes occur in that still young city. 

After a day in Fond du Lac, Wis., for old 
acquaintance’ sake—where the church is pros- 
pering under the resourceful ministry of Rev. 
Joseph H. Chandler, and where we heard 
with pleasure of the strong hold Dr. Beale 
is already getting in Milwaukee and through- 
out the state—and an evening with a few old 
friends in Chicago, we hastened home. 

When a minister is gone six or seven weeks, 
and finds, upon his return, the church in 
better condition than when he left, he has 
only himself to interrogate. 





The new Irish Land Act and the change in 
title which it involves has brought the Irish 
branch of the Church of England to a period 
of financial distress, causing stirring appeals 
from the clergy and laity for such a spirit of 
self-sacrifice and giving as will endow the 
church and make good the loss it has suffered 
through diminution of the value of its invest- 
ments in land to which the church resorted 
after it was disestablished thirty-five years 
ago. 
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Northfield in August 


Surface Aspects and Deeper Meanings 


* By H. 


A promising young scion of the Moody 
stock, himself of the third generation from 
the great evangelist, dwells in a hospitable 
home which is often stretched during the 
summer conferences to accommodate the over- 
flow from hotel and boarding houses. The 
other day he ran to his mother and announced 
excitedly, ‘‘ Another ‘one has just steamed 
in.” And sure enough, there she was on 
the front lawn just dismounted from the 
stage with grip-sack and umbrella in hand, her 
whole bearing proclaiming unmistakably the 
fact that she belonged to the large and increas- 
ing army of Faithful Northfielders. Shemight 
have been a Methodist or a Baptist or a Pres- 
byterian or a Congregationalist, but her de- 
nominational tag was carefully secreted about 
her person and though she would probably 
have replied politely to your query as to her 
exact whereabouts in Zion you would have 
exposed yourself to the same rebuke which 
a courtly, white-haired gentleman adminis- 
tered gently to me when I inquired about 
the denominational affiliations of a certain 
speaker: ‘‘We don’t ask such questions at 
Northfield. We simply ask, Is hea Christian ?’’ 
She was but one of perhaps a thousand per- 
sons who ‘‘ steamed” into Northfield during 
the muggy early days of the August confer- 
ence perspiring but good-natured, weary but 
expectant. With the citizens who frequent 
the meetings and with others from out of 
town who had stayed over after attending 
the earlier conferences they made up an as- 
sembly that practically filled the floor of the 
big Auditorium and demanded besides a good 
many seats in the gallery. 

Compared with the July convention of rol- 
licking college boys or the gathering of bright, 
well-gowned young women this Christian 
Workers’ Conference has a distinctly different 
personnel. Most of the attendants will never 
see forty again and many have passed the 
half-century milestone. But, if the freshness 
and resilience of youth have departed, one 
sees in their plain, furrowed faces tokens of 
hard campaigns for Christ, of the peaceable 
fruits of affliction and of a serene and deepen- 
ing faith. 

Some have been teaching backward races in 
the South or in foreign lands. Some have 
been grappling with the demons that lurk in 
the slums of great cities. Many have been 
doing faithfully the work of the ordinary pas- 
torate. And beside all the various types of 
professional Christian workers is the large 
contingent of men and women to whom the 
term as suitably applies, although their Chris- 
tian service is in the nature of avocation 
rather than vocation. They are the standard- 
bearers in local churches, the “‘ reliables”’ in 
Sunday school, prayer meeting and mission- 
ary enterprise. They, too, may have become 
a bit weary and disheartened in the struggle 
and Northfield for weeks has been looming 
large in their imaginations. 

To such it usually dees prove a fountain of 
refreshment. The restful visions of hillside 
and river, the exceptional opportunities for 
Christian fellowship, the uplift through song 
and prayer all help, but the Bible teaching and 
the preaching and addresses are after all the 
main thing. ‘‘I should think they would 
sing their heads off,” said a prim New Jer- 
sey woman, who heard for the first time last 
week the stirring songs and oft-repeated re- 
frains, but the heads stay on and even 
Campbell Morgan’s feet tap an accompani- 
ment, reminding one of the way Mr. Moody, 
who loved music though he couldn’s sing, used 
to keep time with his song as Sankey and 
Towner and the Hermon boys sang. Poor Mr. 
Sankey, the musical center of so many for- 
mer conferences, is now sightless and songless 


of the Christian Workers’ Conference 
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in Brooklyn, but George C. Stebbins is on 
hand as of yore and with him is associated a 
younger leader of song, Mr. Lewis S. Chafer, 
while for several days last week we were 
favored with the presence of Charles M. 
Alexander, the singing evangelist who has 
accompanied Dr. R. A. Torrey on his Aus- 
tralian and British mission and whose con- 
tribution to the success of that mission is 
hardly second to that of Dr. Torrey himself. 
Mr. Alexander is a bright young Southerner, 
who has the reputation of being able to make 
any audience sing its best simply by smiling 
at it. 

Another comparatively new face on the 
Northfield platform is that of Rev. Cleland B. 
McAfee, who has just assumed the pastorate 
of the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church 
in Brooklyn, one of the strongest in the coun- 
try. As he has spoken several times the audi- 
ence had a chance to take the measure of the 
man who succeeds to a pulpit and pastorate 
made conspicuous by the work therein of Dr. 
David Gregg and before him of Dr. Theo- 
dore L. Cuyler. Mr. McAfee is distinctively 
Western in traits and temperament. Reared 
at that wonderful stronghold of religion, Park 
College, Missouri, of which his father was the 
doughty founder, the young man—older, by 
the way, than he looks—has enthusiasm, 
sound sense and a passion for the Christian 
ministry. His keen knowledge of and sym- 
pathy with men has been gained through a 
notable evangelistic pastorate in Chicago and 
through wide ranging over the Western coun- 
try. Evidently Mr. Moody knew his man 
when he recommended him to the committee 
of the Lafayette Avenue Church. His style 
is simple and incisive. He has a large fund 
of illustrative material and his addresses last 
week on such pertinent themes as Requisite 
Notes for the Preaching of Today and on Re- 
ligion as a Habit were keenly enjoyed. 

On account of the death of his son, Webb- 
Peploe of London did not come to Northfield 
this summer as expected, but his place is being 
taken by Rev. F. S. Webster, rector of All 
Souls Church, London. 

Booker Washington scored a great success, 
but it must be confessed that Mr. Morgan, 
with due deference te old favorites at North- 
field like Dr. H. G. Weston, Rev. H. W. Pope, 
Dr. Teunis S. Hamlin and S. H. Hadley, is 
the main attraction of this conference. What- 
ever else people miss, they seldom fail to put 
in an appearance at nine o’clock every morn- 
ing for his Bible lecture. He is dealing with 
the Book of Genesis and though constantly on 
debatable ground he evades no issue. He 
holds to the traditional views of the book, 
looks upon the second chapter as simply an 
amplification of the first, and not an account 
of creation from the point of view of another 
writer. He believes in a real Adam, a real 
garden and a real tree, and while he admits 
the allegorical significance of the verse which 
speaks of bruising the head of the serpent 
and the heel of the man, he thinks that au- 
thentic Biblical history must begin with these 
early chapters if we are to maintain the his- 
toricity of the later writings and even of the 
gospel story. 

He has treated the theory of evolution fairly 
though he cannot altogether hold in check his 
native disposition for poking fun at the em- 
phasis which some scientists place upon the 
primeval cell. But he is willing for any one to 
accept the evolutionary hypothesis provided 
there be room at different points in the ascend- 
ing scale of life for direct theistic action. In 
expounding the underlying moral principles 
embedded in these chapters—on any theory 
of their composition—Dr. Morgan is superb 
in his penetration and in his application to the 
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The conference which closes next Sunday 
bids fair to exceed in size that of any previous 
year and every available bed in Northfield is 
likely to be brought into requisition. Mr. 
William R. Moody, his brother Paul and his 
cousin Ambert are conducting affairs as effi- 
ciently as ever. The note of spiritual earnest- 
ness and submission to the will of God struck 
in the call to the conference is being reflected 
in all the meetings, both the larger ones at the 
Auditorium and the smaller gatherings on 
Round Top and in the village church. The 
series of post-conference addresses by Dr. 
Morgan, Rev. Hugh Black of Scotland, Mr. 
Webster and others will prolong interest well 
on toward the middle of September. 


A New York Suburban Church 


Within a radius of forty miles from New 
York it is not difficult to find favored places 
far from the noise of the metropolis where 
God’s fresh air and light give new life, and 
it is gratifying to know that in a number of 
these attractive suburbs Congregationalism 
has obtained a foothold. 

Briarcliff Manor is one of these delightful 
spots. Owned largely by one of those sturdy, 
successful and generous minded Scotchmen 
with whom this country is richly blessed, the 
place has many of our city improvements with- 
out the noisy disadvantayes. The grounds of 
the “‘ kirk and manse”’ form an inviting cen- 
ter. Rev. Alexander MacColl, the minister, a 
Scotchman and an original thinker of no mean 
caliber, with a vein of humor and cordiality, 
has served the church since seven years ago, 
when he found it with only thirty-three mem- 
bers. A fund of $15,000 has been raised for 
the enlargement of the church building, on 
which work will soon begin. A spacious Sun- 
day school room will be added, a pastor’s study, 
kitchen, social rooms, etc.; but the artistic 
features of the present edifice will not be de- 
stroyed. 

The attendants of this church include many 
summer residents from miles around—Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., whose wife was a Con- 
gregationalist, being one of the number. The 
service is responsive; and two Episcopal 
prayers are read by the congregation. Ona 
recent ‘Sunday Mr. MacColl preached on The 
Gospel of Hope—a topic suggested by Mr. 
Edward Bok’s recent-intimation that men 
absent themselves from the churches because 
of the lack of this note in the sermons of 
today. That ‘‘the troubles we worry about 
are the troubles that never come,” and that 
hope is an essential characteristic of Chris- 
tianity were clearly emphasized in a sermon 
brief, pointed and interesting. DIxon. 


National Council Delegates 


DES MOINES, I0., OCT. 13-20 
(Fourteenth List) 


Bush, Rev. Allen Shaw, Denver, Col. 
Cunningham, John J. V., ——, Ct. 
George, Rev. Edward A., Willimantic, Ct. 
Gibson, Rev. Nelson H., Florala, Ala. 
Hall, Rev. Russell T., New Britain, C . 
Holman, Rev. William H.. Southport, Ct. 
Holmes, Deacon Charles J., Fall River, Mass. 
Kelsey, Duane J., New Haven, Ct. 
Kelsey, Rev. Henry H., Hartford, Ct. 
Robinson, J. C., Clio, Ala. 

Soule, Rev. Sherrod, Naugatuck, Ct. 





Fame hovers over the brows of those whe 
look beyond her.—J. L. Spaulding. 
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Where Sick Babies Grow Well 


BY MILDRED D. GUTTERSON 


Over the hot, heavy air of these summer dog 
days from the sweltering slums of the city the 
plaintive cry of the slum baby, sick unto death, 
comes up to us, many of whom are so comfort- 
able in our cool country homes. For ten years 
many of those cries have been hushed and 
death warded off by the Boston Floating Hos- 
pital which still makes its trips down the 
harbor in search of those briny breezes, the 
first breath of which is invigorating. 

One scorching day last week the writer 
walked over the gang plank of the hospital 
in the midst of a crowd of poor mothers who 
had come with their babies to seek a little 
fresh air and health away from the dusty, 
turbid city behind them. On the upper deck 
of the boat they found cots for their children 
and seats for themselves. An interesting and 
motley group they were, the dark, swarthy 
skins and black shining hair of the Italian 
and Syrian mothers contrasting vividly with 
the fair hair and lighter coloring of their 
Anglo-Saxon sisters. One Armenian mother 
with a wealth of brown curling hair and the 
deep liquid eyes of the Oriental sewing beside 
her sleeping twins, both in diminutive pink 
gingham dresses, formed a striking group 
when we walked among the mothers later 
in the day. 

The whole upper deck is devoted to these 
mothers and their babies who come just for 
the day; the two lower decks are reserved for 
the wards for the permanent patients and the 
different departments of the hospital. No 
sight can more impress one with the debt of 
love and help owed and paid to suffering hu- 
manity than a visit to the cots of these sick 
babies as they lie fresh and clean on the 
snowy sheets. The sweet, patient faces of 
the nurses as they bend over their charges, 
the earnest faces of the skillful doctors leaves 
a picture on the mind never to be forgotten 
and brings with it a realization that the spirit 
of the great Healer still dwells in many 
hearts. 

It is this side of the work which touches our 
hearts, but the careful arrangement of all the 
details of the management of the hospital ex- 
cites our admiration. The extent of the work 
also surprises one, and the economy of space 
and material; in fact all the domestic arrange- 
ments of the establishment. On the second 
floor are the wards reserved for the permanent 
patients; the offices of the head nurse, resident 
physician, staff of doctors, and dining-room. 
Below is the kitchen, milk department, oper- 
ating room and an atmospheric plant which 
cools the air of the wards, keeping the even 
temperature so necessary for the sick, and 
which also cools the food refrigerator and the 
compartments where the milk and cream are 
kept. 

A glimpse into the milk department proved 
interesting. This department is carefully 
supervised by Dr. H. E. Back with two as- 
sistants. The milk used is known to be per- 
fectly pure. It is delivered at the boat in 
sealed bottles and kept very cold there. 
From this milk is prepared modified milk 
foods according to prescriptions sent down 
by the doctors. There are ‘‘ feedings’’ at 
stated intervals during the day; the babies’ 
bottles are filled, tagged, and the nipples put 
on by nurses, detailed for the work, whose 
hands are sterile, so that all danger of bac- 
teria may be removed; then the bottles are 
placed in holders in pails filled with warm 
water and distributed by the inspectors, offi- 
cers who have charge of the general duties on 
the boat. The chief aim of the department is 
not to destroy germs by pasteurizing the milk 
but to obtain the purest and cleanest milk 
possible and to keep all utensils used in the 
preparation of the different foods absolutely 
clean. Twenty-six quarts of milk, twenty- 
four quarts of fat free milk and ten quarts of 
cream is the average amount used daily. 

All the clothing used for the babies is given 


by women’s clubs, King’s Daughters’ organi- 
zations and various charitable societies and a 
plentiful supply is always on hand. Old linen 
and cotton is very acceptable. 

At noon the mvthers are given a substan- 
tial meal at a long table in the kitchen, per- 
haps the heartiest one they have had for 
many a day. F.r an hour during the after- 
noon all the well children who are old enough 
(for each mother is allowed to bring one well 
child for the day) are sent down to the second 
deck to a kindergarten class, conducted by dif- 
ferent young ladies who offer their services 
for the summer. This is twofold in its pur- 
pose: first, to amuse the children; second, to 
give the weary mothers a little respite from 
a care which is so constant that it cannot fail 
to be wearisome. 

These trips are an education to the mothers. 
They see what is done for their children, and 
when a patient leaves the hospital the mother 
receives a card on which is given every detail 
of the preparation of the child’s food, and 
also has the method demonstrated before her. 
Then, too, she can obtain a sterilizer and but- 
tles at the lowest possible price. In this way 
much of the harm that comes from ignorance 
and neglect is overcome. 

A few items will serve to show the heavy 
expense which has to be met by the managers 
of the hospital. The laundry bill is one of the 
largest, for on one day 1,416 pieces were sent 
to be washed. The tug which pulls the hos- 
pital down the harbor costs forty dollars each 
day. Then there are the wages of the deck 
hands, the cook, the scrub women and other 
employees. Meals are served to the doctors 
and nurses and visitors. All this is necessary 
for the carrying on of the work. 

One needs only to look at the face of a baby, 
in the sickest ward, with the pallor of death 
upon it and then at the face of a baby flushed 
with the hue of health, who lies in one of the 
convalescent cots in a corner of the deck to 
realize the great good done by this work. The 
assistant manager of the hospital, Mr. John R. 
Anderson, is ready at any time to speak on this 
work to missionary societies er charitable or- 
ganizations who desire to hear about it. 


Features of Old Home Week 


GREAT BARRINGTON AND HOUSATONIC, MASS. 


It was a splendid and memorable success. 
Pessimists, cynics and growlers said it couldn’t 
be done, and now they are coming in on the 
**hurrahs” and ‘‘ huzzahs.’’ A week of ex- 
ereises, only think of it! On Sunday, July 31, 
there were appropriate services in the churches 
which were, indeed, filled at the “union” 
services. The oldest inhabitant and the re- 
turned sons and daughters were much in 
evidence. Monday was distinctively ‘‘ Great 
Barrington Day,’’ as Thursday was ‘‘ Housa- 
tonic Day,’’ with inspection of industries, 
fireworks and band concerts in the evening. 
Tuesday was given to the marking of a his- 
toric site by the Ladies’ Thursday Morning 
Club and the Berkshire Historical Society. 
Wednesday was another literary day, with 
speaking in Great Barrington. A notable 
loan collection of antiques has been run con- 
tinuously; all sorts of sports and games have 
had their place; the town was beautifully 
decorated and illuminated; and enthusiasm 
has been intense and cumulative from the 
start. 

For the sake of other towns which may be 
contemplating an Old Home Week festival let 
me give the net results here. An old site is 
appropriately marked; the historic spirit has 
been aroused; a civic pride, always keen, has 
been fostered; we have been steadied and in- 
spired by the memories of the fathers; the 
churches have felt anew the continuity of 
the religious spirit and the broad, tolerant 
fellowship of Christian effort; our great in- 
dustries (in Housatonic), the Monument Mills 
and the B. D. Rising Mills, have been in- 
spected by people who have lived within 
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sound of the whirr of their machinery but 
never before visited them; old friendships 
have been cemented; and a new pledge of 
civic fealty has been made. The cost for the 
week was $1,000 but the merchants got back 
s me of itin the crowds. Visitors from near 
and far literally thronged our streets. 
; R. DEW. M. 


MEDWAY, MASS. 


The distinctive features here were an ad- 
dress by Hon. Thomas E. Grover of Canton 
on The Debt of the Country to New England; 
and the dedication, Aug. 3, at West Medway 
of a monument to Dr. Jacob Ide, with an able 
and interesting address by Rev. R. K. Harlow, 
pastor at Medway twenty-seven years, a friend 
of-Dr. Ide and chairman of the committee of 
Mendon Conference which in conjunction with 
a committee of the Medway Historical Society 
had the enterprise in charge. For sixty-five 
years Dr. Ide held a pastoral relation to the 
Second Church, fifty-one years as active pas- 
tor, fourteen as pastor emeritus. A graduate 
of Brown University and Andover Seminary, 
he married Mary, a daughter of Dr. Nathanael 
Emmons, served as assistant to Dr. Griffin in 
Park Street Church, Boston, edited the Chris- 
tian Magazine and Dr. Emmons’s works in 
seven volumes, and died at ninety-five. 

The monument is of undressed granite, in 
shape suggesting an old-time pulpit. Its 
significance was thus interpreted by Mr. 
Harlow: 


Its stability suggests the old-time life pas- 
torate. Its proportions, tall and wide, repre- 
sent the dignity and propriety of the old-time 
clergyman. Its ruggedness and inflexibility 
suit well to the characteristics of the old-time 
theology. As it stands empty, it speaks of 
the pathos of the breaking up of a long pas- 
torate. The front panel bears the name of 
Dr. Ide and his worthy wife, with some char- 
acteristics. The back panel gives a catalogue 
of their children. It reaches from the top of 
the pulpit down to the platform, eleven all 
told—a granite indictment against race suicide. 


We append the inscription on the face of 
the monument: 


1785—JACOB IDE—1880 
3D. PASTOR OF THE 2D. CONG’L 
CHURCH, MEDWAY, 1814 To 1865 
PASTOR EMERITUS 1865 TO 1880 
A SKILLED THEOLOGIAN 
A CONVINCING PREACHER 
A MODEL PASTOR 
A DISCREET ADVISER 
A ZEALOUS PIONEER OF 
TEMPERANCE AND ABOLITION 
TRAINED 43 STUDENTS FOR THE 
MINISTRY ON SCHOOL COM. 30 YRS. 





A Quiet Laugh 
’NUFF SED 
They are telling a good story on President 

Eliot to the effect that in a New York hotel 
not long ago he was relieved, as is customary, 
at the door of the dining-room, of his hat, and 
when it was handed to him after dinner by the 
attendant, President Eliot, pleased with the 
feat of memory, inquired ‘‘ How do you know 
that that is my hat?” “I don’t know, sah,’ 
was the polite response. ‘‘Then why did you 
give it to me ?”’ persisted Dr. Eliot. ** Because 
you gave it to me, sah,’”’ was the unabashed re- 
ply. The president concluded that he had 
pursued his sociological investigations far 
enough. B. 

INCONSIDERATE HASTE 


As there is a law against burying in the 
city of Albany, the bishop had to havea spe- 
cial act of legislature to be buried in the 
cathedral. He was successful in having the 
act pass the lawmakers, but his friends were 
astounded and worried when they read its 
text. It began with the usual verbiage. The 
ending was something like this: 

We do grant that Bishop Doane be buried 
within the precincts of the cathedral at Al- 
bany. This act to take effect immediately.— 
Lippincott’s. 


a 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


A Song of Motherhood 


As my own mother used to comfort me— 
Kissing the tears away— 

Holding me close—aye, all too close for sobs, 
I old thee, little dear one, close today! 


Calming my older pain, by stilling thine— 
As mothers only know— 

My heart-break lost in thine, as hers in mine— 
Long ago, little dear one, long ago. 


As thou in turn, a woman grown and wise— 
Shall kiss, as I kiss now, 
Finding the sunrise ever in thy child, 
Even thou, little dear one, even thou! 
—Martha Gilbert Dickinson, in Scribner’s. 





APPY is the home with a man in it, 

for a man insists upon three square 
meals each working day. But in the 
manless home, which is 
becoming common now 
that unmarried women re- 
fuse to be miserable in boarding houses, 
there is a temptation to rise superior to 
regular meals. The work of preparing 
the food, the trouble of eating and the 
work of clearing up take away the ap- 
petite in anticipation. Cold lunches, 
‘“‘snacks” and afternoon teas are dis- 
tinctly feminine institutions. A woman 
who has to economize begrudges the 
money spent on food. She calls a sand- 
wich a luncheon and cannot believe that 
a series of steaks will in the end be more 
becoming to her than a new gown. This 
unwise saving of work and money she 
justifies to herself on the ground that it 
is gross to enjoy eating. It is a past de- 
lusion that to starve the body is to feed 
the soul; we know now that a full soul 
is never intimate with an empty stom- 
ach, but we still underrate the uplifting 
influence of a well-chosen, well-cooked, 
well.served meal. <A bag of crackers, a 
can of milk, a bowl and a spoon, on the 
kitchen table, is demoralizing; whereas 
a plate of crackers and a pitcher of milk, 
on a table spread with fresh linen and 
daintily set, is elevating and inspiring. 


The Efficiency 
of Square Meals 


HERE is a familiar little story about 

‘1 two sisters who for years, when bis- 
cuits were passed, took, one the end and 
the other the inside biscuit, 

Aimless Self- when in fact the first pre- 
Immolation erred inside biscuits and the 
second delighted in end ones. Finally 
each discovered the duplicity of the 
other, and they laughed at themselves, 
and let us hope, reformed in the matter 
of unnecessary surrenderings. Self-sacri- 
fice is one of the noblest qualities, but it 
is like a rifle, which never should be shot 
off without an aim. One suspects that 
there are others who have settled into 
like unfortunate habits of unintelligent 
or aimless self-immolation. The “‘ Puritan 
conscience,” when it becomes an acquired 
instinct against enjoyment and a purpose- 
less limitation of natural freedom of 
spirit, really belongs in the same cate- 
gory as the drunken cowboy clearing the 
streets of a frontier town with random 
shooting. Why not let the light of com- 
mon sense in upon our daily moralities? 
It is not Christian to think that any sort 
of self-denial must have virtue. Chris- 


tianity in the domain of conduct is 
linked with common sense and is always 
practical. The worst of it is that these 
self-denials are commonly selfish at bot- 
tom—a titilation of a morbid sensibility 
—as Christian self-denials neverare. And 
they are ineffective. One needs a lit- 
tle humor in his self-deniais to make 
them human. Let us refuse happiness 
by all means, if it will help anybody. 
But happiness is a gift of God which 
must not be refused without a reason. 


APERS and magazines are comment- 

ing on the fact that the strength and 
endurance of the Japanese armies, over 
whose successes the world is 
marveling, is the result of a 
diet which is largely vegeta- 
ble. The old fallacy that rice-eaters are 
less strong than meat-eaters is going the 
way of that other notion that alcoholic 
drink is a necessity in warm countries. 
Vegetarianism is constantly gaining in 
favor in this country, but perhaps few 
realized how truly the reign of the frying 
pan was over till the recent strike in the 
Chicago stockyards raised the price of 
all animal foods. During this struggle 
the retail dealers have lost money in 
about the same proportion as the whole- 
sale houses. The public have serenely 
eaten eggs, vegetables, fruit and occa- 
sionally fish. Meat is no longer a neces- 
sity. With our twoscore or more vege- 
tables and all-the-year-round fruits of 
many kinds, it is easier for us in America 
to vary our diet than for Europeans, with 
their scant dozen vegetables and their ex- 
pensive and poorly stocked fruit markets. 
Now that the Japanese have furnished 
convincing proof of the efficiency of 
brains and muscle, built up with little aid 
from meat, it is possible that we may 
safely reduce our high average cost of 
living. 


How David Read Aloud 


BY RUTH CRAFT 


‘*Why, Martha!’’ David exclaimed re- 
proachfully as his wife came to the din- 
ner table in a street gown. ‘‘ You are 
going out this evening!”’ 

‘‘There’s a meeting of the Mothers’ 
Club,”’ said Martha. 

“OO! Who gives the paper tonight?” 

‘“‘Mrs. Hubbard, on Mother and Child; 
a Study of Maternity.” 

‘‘That will be valuable. Let’s see, how 
many children has Mrs. Hubbard?” 

‘‘Why, she hasn’t any children. Now 
stop laughing, David! She’s awfully 
well up on hersubject. She took a child 
from the orphan asylum and she’s bring- 
ing him up just right. She watches him 
all the time and keeps a journal about 
him.”’ 

‘Ts he healthy? ”’ 

*“*N.oo, he isn’t yet. But he will be 
just as soon as he gets over the bad effects 
of the asylum.” 

‘* How does he do in school? ”’ 

**He doesn’t go, of course, David. She 
couldn’t trust the school people’s ideas.”’ 

‘Well, Martha, since you have been 
blessed with offspring somewhat gener- 
ously and they are in good healtb, mind 


An Army of 
Vegetarians 





and body, you’d better not hang too muclhy 
on the words of Mrs. Hubbard.”’ 

‘*You always begrudge me the Mothers” 
Club,’ said Martha, ‘‘but I’d much rather 
spend the evening with you,” she added 
sweetly. ‘“‘Had you any plan?” 

“No. Nothing special.’”’ David spoke 
in an injured tone. “I just thought 
that we so seldom get a chance to read 
aloud and tonight ’— 

**You’ll read while I do the mending,’” 
Martha interrupted. 

Directly after dinner she lighted the 
fire on the hearth and put ona big birch 
log. Then she moved the leather arm- 
chair under the reading lamp for David 
and spread out the mending on a low 
table. By the time that David was 
settled, she had darned a pair of stockings 
and was rolling them into a neat bundle. 
He took up the evening paper and she 
adjusted her mind to an editorial. The 
sheets rattled. 

She darned on. “Just look at that 
heel, David!’ she exclaimed at last. 

“Throw it away!” said David, over the 
top of his paper. ‘Cooler tonight. I 
don’t know what we’re coming to. The 
coal is nearly out and Cynthia shovels it 
in as if we had a mine in the back yard. 
She might better use the gas stove.’ 

‘*She does,”’ said Martha. 

“Then I should shut the gas off every 
morning. It surely doesn’t require both 
gas and coul to cook our simple meals.’” 

“It requires Cynthia to cook them, 
however, and Mrs. Curtis will give her 
higher wages whenever she chooses to 
leave. I thought you were reading aloud 
this evening, David.” 


‘In aminute, dear. I just want to look 
at the news. They’ve found Harlem.” 
‘*Who’s he?”’ 


‘‘Martha! The papers have been full 
of him for a week. If you’d read the 
papers instead of ’’—David paused, look- 
ing intently at one spot. 

“‘Instead of mending,” suggested Mar- 
tha, adding the fourth to the pile of 
darned stockings. 

‘Now that’s a curious mistake for 2 
scholar like Davis to make,” murmured 
David ruminatively. ‘‘I must look that 
up,” he called, as he ran upstairs to the 
study. 

In half an hour David rushed through 
the room as if he were catching a train. 
‘*These letters!” he gasped. ‘I’m afraid 
it’s too late for the mail.” He left the 
door open and the wind rushed in as he 
sped to the letter box. 

When he sank into the armchair again 
he was half exhausted, but presently he 
inquired blandly, “What shall we read, 
Martha? ’”’ 

“That story of Judson’s that we 
began?” 

“Stupid, don’t you think?”’ He'turned 
over the books on the table. Then he 
ran his eye through one. When Martha 
looked up inquiringly he was absorbed in: 
reading to himself, rustling the pages 
fast. A thin wail reached her ears and 
she got up. 

“‘Where are you going?” cried David, 
rebukingly. ‘I was just going to read.’” 

“The baby is crying,’’ said his wife. 

‘It’s too bad, dear. Whenever we get 
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all settled for a quiet evening together, 
she is sure to wake. Now I suppose you 
won’t be down again for half an hour.”’ 

When Martha returned David ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Perfect shame you had to go! 
This Kipling thing is great. Wish I could 
stand reading anything twice. Now can 
you listen, Martha? Or do you think 
you'll have to jump up again? I'll take 
a look at the furnace first.” 

**Martha!’’ came in a hollow voice 
from the cellar, ‘‘ Want an apple? ”’ 

“There aren’t any.” 

‘Where on earth did the apples go? ”’ 
David demanded as he reappeared. ‘“‘I 
saw Fuller’s man bring in a peck of beau- 
ties yesterday afternoon. I was afraid 
when we had that pudding for lunch 
they’d all been used up. Seems a pity to 
cook eating apples.”’ 

“TI had an idea that you ate some of 
the pudding.”’ 

“‘Why not use the specked ones ?”’ 

“Your eldest looks out for those. The 
boys prefer that kind. He had five or 
six rag-a-muflins lined up outside the door 
this afternoon. I heard him promise his 
favorite the biggest apple ‘ with bad spots 
an 9 7 

‘“Jim’s a generous little thief, isn’t 
he?’’ and a look of fatherly pride came 
ito David’s face. ‘‘Let’s begin this new 
History of Slavery,’’ he said with appar- 
ent irrelevance. 

“That would be enlivening,’ 
Martha. 

**How about the Life of Lowell?” 

**Or those short stories ?”’ 

“I don’t like to read fiction aloud,”’ 
said David. ‘‘ You can’t skip so well.” 

“Just my feeling about history,’’ was 
the reply. ‘‘ Read one of these essays.’’ 

“Very well, dear,’’ said David patiently. 
He began in a resigned tone and read a 
page. 

‘‘Excuse me, dear, is that the way to 
pronounce ambrosia? ’’ asked the listener. 

“What do you say?”’ 

“ Ambrozha.”’ 

“What dii I say?” 

“You gave an extra syllable, am- 
brozhia.”’ 

“Yes, that's right,’’ said David. ‘‘ You 
are mistaken. But we can make sure.”’ 
He took down a much worn volume en- 
titled 7000 Words Mispronounced and 
reported impartially. ‘‘ Webster allows 
both.”’ 

“Your way preferred,’ said Martha, 
submissively. 


, 


said 


“No. Yours. But you can’t go by the 
dictionary. It’s usage.”’ 

“Yes, of course,’’ Martha admitted 
readily; ‘‘and when usage happens to 
agree "’ — 


**Shall I go on?’’ David spoke as one 
who has borne much. After reading two 
pages he inquired, ‘‘ Do you like this? ”’ 

“Why, I guess so. I didn’t hear it all. 
I couldn’t listen when I was measuring.”’ 
Another page. ‘‘ Would you mind read- 
ing over the last few sentences, David? ”’ 

**Don’t I read loud enough? ”’ 

“©, yes, but the word beef-eating di- 
verted my mind. Wasn’t that roast 
tonight good? ’”’ 

“Delicious. Why?’’ 

“It was awfully cheap.” 

“How much?” 

“Only twelve cents a pound. It’s a 
new cut to me, a rump fillet. Sounds fine 
to have a fillet, doesn’t it? ”’ 
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‘*How much does the regular rib roast 
cost? ’’ 

‘*Eighteen.”’ 

‘You are getting to be a great econo- 
mist, dear,’’ said David. ‘‘I suppose 
there were six pounds? That makes 
thirty-six cents. Perhaps the meat would 
have seemed a bit tough and tasteless 
without the mushroom sauce, but that 
made it very nice. How much does that 
cost?”’ 

*O! I don’t know. It takes a can of 
mushrooms; that’s twenty-five cents.”’ 

*O! Anything else in it?”’ 

“* Cream.” 

“How much?” 

“*A cupful.”’ 

‘* About ten cents, say? ”’ 

““Ye.es—now David!” 

**Don’t be discouraged, Martha. That 
makes only thirty-five. You saved a 
cent. It’s the pennies that make the 
pounds. Now try to pay attention, dear, 
or we sha’n’t get any reading done to- 
night—Martha! What are you getting 
up for? ’”’ 

‘The mending is all done and I think I 
had better go to bed.”’ 

Martha gathered up the rolls of stock- 
ings, two bibs with new tapes on and a 
small pair of shoes now refurbished with 
shiny buttons. ‘Are you going to the 
study now, David?’ she asked as she 
kissed him lightly on the forehead. 

David consulted his watch. ‘“ Half- 
past ten! I ought to have stopped read- 
ing an hour ago. Well, I won’t try to 
work tonight, I’m sleepy. (Queer where 
the time goes.”’ 


As Little Children 


Make ours, dear Lord, the children’s joy 
In earth’s simplicities— 

The beauty of the field’s wild bloom, 
The shadows, sun and breeze; 

Attune our ears to song of birds, 
To the brooklet’s melodies. 


As children crowned with Thy own flowers, 
Our hearts with Thy grace bind 
So in this world of Thine may we 
Walk not as deaf or blind, 
But joyous in the common gifts 
Vouchsafed to all mankind. 
—Charles Francis Saunders. 


Mirth, Not Misery, Loves 
Company 


However slight my knowledge of uni- 
versal misery may be, I can attest from 
personal experience that my own misery 
claims solitude, and slips away all by it- 
self, and turns the key upon the curious 
world, asking nothing so much as to be 
‘Jet alone.’”’ I do not care to weep in 
company, nor would it cheer me to have 
a chorus of other weepers to sob in uni- 
son with me. Rather would I remain in 
unmolested wretchedness until my tears 
had vanished and my eyes and nose as- 
sumed normal appearance. 

*Tis mirth then, and not misery which 
pines for company. Fun cannot thrive 
alone, and flourishes only among con- 
genial spirits. Our laughter must be 
shared, our smiles responded to, and 
every glance of merriment needs recog- 
nition to make it worth the while.—Caro- 
line Ticknor, in The Atlantic. 
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Closet and Altar 


GOD WITH US’ 


And they shall call His name Im- 
manuel; which is. being interpreted, God 
with us. 





We fight too much as soldiers whose 
leader is out of the field. We work too 
much as though our Exemplar were a 
dead Nazarene, instead of a living and 
immediate friend.—-J. 7. Jowett. 





Christ brings me to the light. He may 
be bod, He may be Man, He may be both, 
but I see God only through Him.—Lyof 
Tolstoi. 





As on my bed at dawn I mused and prayed, 

I saw my lattice prankt upon the wall, 

The flaunting leaves and flitting birds withal 

A sunny phantom interlaced with shade. 

‘“*Thanks be to Heaven!” in happy mood I 
said; 

** What sweeter aid my matins could befall 

Than this fair glory from the East hath made? 

What holy sleights hath God, the Lord of all, 

To bid us feel and see! we are not free 

To say we see not, for the glory comes 

Nightly and daily, like the flowing sea; 

His luster pierceth through the midnight 
glooms; 

And, at prime hour, behold! He follows me 

With golden shadows to my secret rooms! ” 

—Charles Tennyson-Turner. 





Our daily work, the constant occupa- 
tion of our life, needs to be done in God’s 
presence, and to be shone through and 
through by Him. Often it is the hardest 
part of our religion.—Phillips Brooks. 


Without God the world is a homesick 
place.—Charles Gordon Ames. 





However nervous, depressed and de- 
spairing may be the tone of any one, the 
Lord leaves him no excuse for fretting, 
for there is enough in God’s promises to 
overbalance all these material difficulties. 
In the measure in which the Christian 
enjoys his privileges, rises above the 
things that are seen, hides himself in the 
Refuge provided for him, will he be able 
to voice the confession of Paul and say, 
‘‘None of these things move me.’’—S. H. 
Tyng, Jr. 


The Lord desires to be with us in all 
the little things of life; for life is made 
of little things, and if he is not in them 
he is not in life.—John Worcester. 





Perhaps it is less as bringing God near 
to us, than as showing how near He is to 
us, that Christ is most to me.—Jumes 
Hinton. 





Come, Spirit of the Living God, to 
our unrestful spirits with Thy rest. 
Pardon our transgressions, that with 
pure conscience and right desire we 
may do Thy work upon the earth. 
Increase in wus patience and faith. 
Help us to be content with Thine ap- 
pointments for our present life, and to 
glory in Thy promise for the life to 
come. Open our eyes to behold the 
tokens of Thy presence in the bounty 
of the earth and in the lives of men. 
Forbid our hearts to hate, but quicken 
in us, more and more, longsuffering 
and unenvying love. To Thee would 
we return in every grief—hold us for- 
ever in Thy care, O God, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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For the 
The Pencil-Tree 


SONG OF THE MOTHER WHOSE CHILDREN ARE 
FOND OF DRAWING 


Oh, could I find the forest 
Where the pencil-trees grow! 

Ob! might I see their stately stems 
All standing in a row! 

I'd hie me to their grateful shade, 
In deep, in deepest bliss, 

For then I need not hourly hear 

A chorus such as this:— 


Oh! lend me a pencil, please, Mamma! 

Oh! draw me some houses and trees, Mamma! 
Oh! make me a floppy 

Great poppy to copy, 

And a horsey that prances and gees, Mamma! 


The branches of the pencil-tree 
Are pointed every one 

Ay! each one has a glancing point 
That glitters in the sun; 

The leaves are leaves of paper white, 
All fluttering in the breeze. 

Ah! could I pluck one rustling bough, 
I'd silence cries like these :— 


@h! lend me a pencil, do, Mamma! 

l’ve got mine all stuck in the glue, Mamma! 
Uh! make me a pretty 

Big barn and a city 

And a cow and a steam-engine too, Mamma! 


The fruit upon the pencil-tree 
Hangs ripening in the sun, 

In clusters bright of pocket-knives— 
Three blades to every one. 

Ah! might I pluck one shining fruit, 
And plant it by my door, 

The pleading cries, the longing sighs, 
Would trouble me no more :— 


@h! sharpen a pencil for me, Mamma! 
*Oause Johnny and Baby have three, Mamma! 
And this isn’t fine! 
And Hal sat down on mine! 
Se do it bee-yu-ti-ful-lee, Mamma! 
—The Youth’s Companion. 





Tumble Bugs 


BY MARTHA C. RANKIN 


**O, Tom, come here and see these 
funny bugs! They’re trying to roll a 
little ball and they’re doing it the queer- 
est way you ever saw. Do .come and 
look,’”’ called George White, who was 
spending his first summer in the country 
with his cousin Tom. ‘Just see! One 
of them climbs up on the top of the ball 
and. pulls it along with his hind feet and 
the other stands on his head and kicks it. 
What do you suppose they are trying to 
do?’’ 

*O, I don’t know,” replied Tom. 
‘“‘They’re tumblebugs. I’ve often seen 
them. It’s lots of fun to knock the ball 
away and see them run for it. Look 
now!” and Tom hit the round ball and 
sent it spinning several feet away, the 
poor bug on top hanging on for dear life. 
The other bug hurried quickly after his 
mate, evidently in great distress. 

‘““My! how mad they are!” said 
George. ‘‘They don’t sting or anything, 
do they?” 

“QO, no, Goosie! They won’t hurt 
you,” replied Tom, who put on a great 
many airs because he knew more about 
country life than George did. 

After a good deal of difficulty, the 
queer bugs got things straightened out to 
their satisfaction and started once more 
on their difficult journey. Again Tom 
sent the ball flying, making the poor, 
shining, black beetles more distracted 
than ever. 

“Do you know what is in that little 


Children 


brown ball, boys?’ said a voice close 
beside them, and the boys looked up to 
see a wise looking man who had evi- 
dently been watching them. 

“T was just wondering,’ said George, 
‘“‘and wishing I knew why they care so 
much about it. It looks to me like noth- 
ing but manure.’’ 

“Yes, it is manure,” he answered, 
“but it contains something very pre- 
cious tothem. If you had begun watch- 
ing them sooner, you might have seen an 
egg deposited in the manure and watched 
them roll it up into this hard ball.” 

‘‘But why do they make such hard 
work of rolling it?’’ asked George. It 
would be lots easier if they would both 
get behind and push it with their feet.”’ 

“I’ve often wondered myself,’’ replied 
the gentleman, ‘“‘why these curious bee- 
tles make themselves so much unneces- 
sary work, and wished that I could give 
them a few points. But no doubt they 
have some reason for their ways if we 
could only find it out.’’ 

“But why do they roll the ball any- 
way?” persisted George. ‘‘What are 
they going to do with it? ”’’ 

“Tf you watch them long enough, you 
will see them bury it in the ground, but 
why they roll it so far, I’m sure I don’t 
know. I’ve sometimes seen them roll it 
for two hours before they buried it. So 
you see they have to work hard enough 
without your making them any extra 
trouble,’ and he looked at Tom. 

“T never supposed ’twas anything,” 
said he, ‘‘or that it made any difference 
where it went.” 

“You'll find, my boy,’’ was the reply, 
‘that there’s usually a reason for every 
thing in nature, and you can learn a great 
deal by watching the bugs and birds and 
other creatures that you see every day 
about you.”’ 

“Does it take long for the egg to 
hatch?” asked George. 

‘‘Not very, and the manure with which 
it is surrounded furnishes food for the 
baby beetle which soon finds itself strong 
enough to dig its way out and before long 
is as big a tumblebug as his father; ”’ 
and the stranger passed on while the boys 
continued to watch the beetles. 

After they had pushed and tugged their 
burden over many hard places, one of 
them got right under it and began to bur- 
row and dig, and pulled the ball after 
him till both beetle and ball were out of 
sight. It was some time before he came 
up again, so the boys judged that he had 
made the hole still deeper. 

‘*T can’t see why animals are so queer!” 
said Tom. ‘‘I could most always pick 
out better places than the birds do for 
their nests, and now these old tumble- 
bugs have taken the worst place they 
could find to bury their egg.’’ 

‘Tis funny,” returned George, ‘‘ but I 
suppose we think so because we don’t 
know their reasons. But wasn’t it lucky 
that man happened to come along just 
then? ”’ 

“Mighty lucky for the tumblebugs! 
And now that I know how hard they have 
to work, I shan’t bother them again.” 


What ought not to be done, do not even 
think of doing.— Epictetus. 
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47. DECAPITATION 


Serena ONES small household wares, 
That turn up when we least expect them ; 
She FOURS them down, as she declares, 
And can’t collect or recollect them. 
The Autocrat makes many a threat 
To THREE her, for a heedless sinner, 
But stays the execution yet, 
Because she never ONES the dinner. 


“ To meet a lady friend,’’ she went, 
Down where the TWO hedge grows compactly ; 
The Autocrat his eyebrows bent; 
“** A lady friend,’ well not exactly, 
The SIX is lacking; FIVE, no doubt, 
One of Serena’s usual tricks; 
She’s always flinging things about. 
And this time she misplaced the SIX.” 
M. ¢. 8. 


48. A JAPANESE PUZZLE 


Japan is the paradise of children, for the 
Japanese are an essentially pleasure-loving 
people. The theater and flower shows are 
very popular. The New Year, contempora- 
neous with our own, is the time of greatest 
festivities, oyobane and kite-flying being the 
chief amusements among people of all ages. 
Wrestling, juggling and archery are favorite 
sports and among indoor games Go (checkers) 
and Shogi (chess). 

The following puzzle or game seems to re- 
semble a chess problem. The first essential 
is the kiti-komo, which is a checkerboard,-or 
rather a square cardboard marked off into 49 
“‘sonini,’’ representing the three classes of 
Japanese society, viz., Kwazoku (nobility), 
Shizoku (gentry) and Heimin (commonalty). 
These are indicated by the initials K, S and 
H on bits of cardboard. Let the sides of the 
kiti-komo be marked North, South, East and 
West. K and H each move to any one of the 
eight squares. They can also capture an en- 
emy on any adjacent square. S can move to 
or capture an enemy on any square in the 
same row or column (but not diagonally) un- 
less some other sonini intervenes. Let S be 
placed on the center square, K on the next 
square North and H at the top of the same 
column. K or S moves, then H, alternately. 
Show how K and S can capture H before he 
has moved four times. F. L. 8 


49. REVERSAL 


By Chaucer I was called of yore 

A beam belonging to a door; 

But now my name on sailors’ lips, 

Means a long beam that’s found on ships; 

And yet, as all can plainly see, 

A feigned contention I may be, 

Where fists are brought in skillful play 

And in a nameless kind of way, 

And each contestant gives and gets 

My name reversed, and that means hits. 
NELSONIAN. 


ANSWERS 
44. 1. Paradise Lost. 2. Paradise Regained. 
3. Stones of Venice. 4. Bitter Sweet. 5. Barnes’s 


Notes. 6. Dred. 7. Hamlet. 8. The Sketch Book. 
9. The Tempest. 10. Hanging of the Crane. 11. 
Over the Tea Cups. 12. The Rape of the Lock. 
13. Views Afoot. 14. Pope’s Essay on Man. 15. 
Thomson’s Seasons. 16. Snow Bound. 17. The 
Ancient Mariner. 18. The Lamplighter. 19. The 
Searlet Letter. 20. Tent on the Beach. 21. Thana- 
topsis. 22. The Man without a Country. 23. Bleak 
House. 24, The Hunchback. 25. Mill on the 
Floss. 26. Tam O’Shanter. 27. The Deserted 
Village. 28. William Tell. 29. Ivanhoe. 30. The 
Prineess. 31. The Barber of Seville. 32. Twiee 
Told Tales. 33. Vanity Fair. 34. The Newcomes. 
356. Toilers of the Sea. 36. Les Miserables. 37. 
Pendennis. 38. Idyls of the King. 39. Their Wed- 
ding Journey. 

45. Moth-er (r) Goose. 

46. D, C, J, T, EE, B, PP, L, M, O, R, G, I, Q, YY, 
U, A. 

Recent excellent solutions are acknowledged 
from: Clara L. King, North Easton, Mass., to 42, 
43; H. Martin Kellogg, Voluntown, Ct., 43; 8. N. 
Trask, Malden, Mass., 42, 43; Miss E. W. Brown, 
Norwalk, Ct., 43; Miss J. A. Packard, Brockton, 
Mass., 42, 43; Mrs. E. E. Cole, Boston, Mass., 42, 
43; Nillor, Middletown Springs, Vt., 45, 46. 

““* Pret-work’ was good,” says Nillor of 42. 
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The Conflict of the Gods* 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


The whole movement of the kingdom of Israel, according to the history in the Bible, 


was toward final collapse because of idolatry. 


The monotonous verdict on each king was, 


** And he did that which was evil in the sight of Jehovah; he departed not from the sins of 


Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, wherewith he made Israel to sin.” 
captivity and complete disappearance of Israel as a nation. 


The story ends with the 
Because they made the two 


calves and an Asherah and served Baal, ‘‘ Jehovah was very angry with Israel and removed 


them out of his sight” [2 Kings 17: 16-18]. 


The first great crisis in the conflict was 


on Mt. Carmel, when all the prophets of Baal were destroyed, and the second was in 
Samaria, when Jehu, whom Elijah had annointed, gathered all the followers of Baal into 
his temple and killed them. But Jehu still clung to idolatry, of the sort which Jeroboam 


had established {2 Kings 10: 28, 29]. 
Mt. Carmel: 


VIII. JEHOVAH’S TRIUMPH OVER BAAL 


The human elements in the conflict are 
placed in the strongest possible contrast. 
On one side are the priests of Baal and of 
the Asherah, the king and his court, and 
the prestige given by the royal support 
which made the worship of Baal the re- 
ligion of the state. On the other side 
was one prophet, without support from 
any one, absolutely alone [18: 22]. The 
people were simply spectators [v. 24]. 

Toward the eastern end of the long 
ridge of Carmel is a plateau on which 
stands a white monastery. At this place 
tradition locates the scene of the famous 
contest of the gods. Its surroundings 
are wonderfully picturesque. To the 
west is the blue Mediterranean Sea. The 
great plain of Esdraelon stretches away 
to the southward with the hills of Judah 
on the farther horizon. The eye, sweep- 
ing round toward the east, takes in its 
vision Samaria, Jezreel, the mountains of 
Gilboa where Saul fought his last battle, 
Tabor, where Deborah rallied the clans, 
and many another scene which, even as 
early as Elijah’s time, had associations to 
stir the patriotism of the people of Israel. 
These are the successive steps in the 
great trial by fire: 

1. The vain appeal to Baal [vs. 25-29]. 
Each side was to have the same condi- 
tions—an altar, a slaughtered bullock for 
the sacrifice and wood to burn it, the 
wood to be kindled by the god to whom 
the sacrifice was offered. The prophets 
of Baal were given every advantage. 
They had the first trial, and the entire 
day [v. 25]. 

The appeal to Baal was fervent in the 
extreme. The emotions of his wor- 
shipers were excited to frenzy. Their 
bodies, minds and spirits bore the marks 
of the intensity of their religious life. If 
sincerity and devotion in religion are its 
only essentials, then the Baalites should 
rank among the noblest of men. But the 
real test of the value of religion is in 
what the god it represents can do for 
men. Whether it be Buddhism, Moham- 
medanism, theosophy or some philosophy 
without a name, it must submit to this 
test. Baal could not furnish the fire for 
his sacrifice. Noon came, when the sun, 
which he represented, was hottest. His 
prophets shouted to him, leaped about 
his altar, and gnashed themselves with 
knives. Elijah taunted them, told them 
their god had gone away, or was busy or 
asleep. He used his opportunity to de- 
stroy the faith of the people in Baal. 
*“But there was neither voice nor any 
answer nor any that regarded.” Their 
prayers were intense enough, but they 
went into empty air. 





* International Sunday School Lesson for Aug. 21. 
Elijah on Mount Carmel. Text, 1 Kings 18: 30-46, 


We have now before us that wonderful scene on 


2. The appeal to Jehovah and its an- 
swer [vs. 30-38]. ‘I only am left a 
prophet of Jehovah,’”’ ‘‘Ye are many,” 
said Elijah to the prophets of Baal. Then 
he proceeded to put the genuineness of 
the test beyond criticism [vs. 33-35]. He 
drenched with water altar, sacrifice, wood 
and the ground on which they were placed. 
The prophet who has unshaken faith in his 
God raises no cry of alarm over the de- 
vices of his opponents. Those who loudly 
proclaim their fear that the critics will 
destroy the Bible ought to have a cer- 
tainty of knowledge about it which can 
prove the falseness of false criticism and 
which welcomes all that is true about the 
Bible. Revealed religion courts the most 
searching examination. Let the sacrifice 
which God is to kindle be laid as far as 
possible from the natural glow of civili- 
zation. Let the altar be set up in Mada- 
gascar or the Fiji Islands. Let it be 
drenched with heathen superstitions and 
grossness. It seeks no aid from its sur- 
roundings. The fire that is to light it is 
the Holy Spirit from heaven. 

Contrast Elijah’s calmness with the ex- 
citement of the prophets of Baal. They 
cried to their god all day in the same 
words. They used vain repetitions be- 
cause they thought they would be heard 
for their much speaking. But when even- 
ing came Elijah appealed to the history 
of the nation when he took the twelve 
stones to make the altar; to the law of 
Moses when he chose the appointed time 
of the evening sacrifice; to patriotism 
when he called on the God of Abraham, 
of Isaac and of Israel; and to the love of 
Jehovah for his covenant people in whose 
behalf he had done all these things ac- 
cording to the direction of their God. 

The appeal, made according to the word 
of God and in the spirit of obedience, was 
successful. The flash of lightning from 
the sky set the seal of Jehovah to the 
work his servant had done, witnessed to 
his supreme power, and declared his will- 
ingness to renew his covenant with his 
chosen people. His servants at this time, 
as of old, may abide safely any test he 
warrants to prove that he is the living 
and true God. But no greater proof ever 
can be given of his power and his charac- 
ter than the sacrifice of his son Jesus 
Christ on the cross, and its effects on 
maukind. Let the advocates of any re- 
ligion place the sacrifice to their god be- 
side that, and the appeal to the world 
may safely be made. 

3. The effect of Jehovah's triumph [vs. 
39-46]. It was instantly evident on the 
people. They all acknowledged Jehovah 
as their God [v. 39]. It caused the de- 
struction of the false prophets [v. 40]. It 
moved the king to celebrate with a fes- 
tival the rain which he now was certain 
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would relieve the famine [vs. 41, 42]. It 
sent the prophet to watch expectantly 
for the fulfillment of the promise of his 
God. When the fulfillment came it sent 
him joyfully to serve his king and nation 
in the hope that they would renew their 
covenant with Jehovah and keep it. 

Men are too often willing to put off 
their choice between Jehovah and other 
gods till they feel the pressure of need 
which only God can satisfy. Not till 
the Israelites faced starvation were they 
ready to listen to the call either to re- 
new their covenant with Jehovah or to 
renounce him. Every person has needs 
which only God can satisfy. The great- 
est kindness that can be done to him is 
to make him feel those needs so deeply 
that he is compelled to look to God. 
Every nation needs God. Great crises, 
through war with other nations, or 
through dissensions within, may be 
turned into great blessings when they 
move the people with one accord to seek 
the true God. Nothing can do so much 
to secure their happiness and prosperity 
as to bring them to make and maintain 
the choice of God as the supreme object 
of their love and obedience. 





Medford Gains a Well Equipped 


Pastor 


The tendency to find “‘ the university as the 
refuge of the church” is evident in the call of 
Mystic Church, Medford, to Rev. George M. 
Butler of New Bedford, a man with whom 





REV. GEORGE M. BUTLER 


college drill simply prepared the way for an 
exceptionally comprehensive training. 

Mr. Butler was born at Hyde Park, Mass., 
in 1870. A full course in the public schools 
was followed by a business career of five 
years. He graduated at Amherst in 1897, at 
Yale Divinity School in 1900, where he was 
awarded the Dwight Fellowship for foreign 
study. He matriculated at Oxford and Ber- 
lin, studying under Principal Fairbairn at 
Mansfield College and Harnack at the latter 
university. Upon return to this country he 
was called to be acting pastor, with title of 
associate pastor of the Trinitarian Church, 
New Bedford, during the enforced absence of 
the pastor, Rev. M. C. Julien. At last Com- 
mencement he received the degree of Master 
of Arts from Amherst College. 

These wide studies in many fields, combined 
with a strong individuality and a fine and un- 
shakable enthusiasm have resulted in a style 
of preaching estimated by a member of his 
congregation as ‘‘ intensely spiritual.’’ 

F. B. N. 
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The Conversation Corner 


MORE CHILDREN’S SAYINGS 


E had a full page of them, you 
W remember, May 28, and several 

left. Meantime, others have 
been added to the collection, so that I 
suggest another page as easy and pleas- 
ant midsummer reading. 

To begin with, I will introduce the pic- 
tured children, both of whom, by curious 
coincidence, happen to hail from Colo- 
rado. No. 1, whose name—contrary to 
what you might have guessed—is Helen, 
lives near a caiion (or Cafion City) in the 
Rockies. She looks funny enough in a 
boy’s hat and overalls, and could no doubt 
have furnished funny sayings, if some 
one had reported them. No. 2 is a boy, 
all right, though clad in neutral dress, for 
his card accompanying the photograph 
has this unique inscription: 

Hubert —— ——, arrived at Denver, 
Col., by Celestial Express, July 10, 1904. 

I omit his full name, but will tell the 
Old Folks (in confidence) that he is the 
grandson of a Denver pastor, well known 
to many of them in the East as well as in 
the West. In return for his “‘ weight in 
love’’ (nearly ten pounds of it), I shall of 
course send him a certificate of Corner 
membership, so that we shall perhaps 
hear from him later. 


HOW THEY REMEMBER THE BIBLE 


This comes from New Haven: A gentleman 
speaking to a Sunday school asked them what 
‘was meant by the molten calf of their lesson. 
A little girl promptly replied, ‘It was a ealf 
that was just shedding its feathers.’ 


A minister’s little daughter—not in New 
Haven—was much interested in the story of 
Moses. One day Helen Moses called at the 
parsonage, and the child after talking a while 
about the hero of the Exodus asked, “ What 
for did you put your baby in a basket?’”’ She 
evidently thought the caller belonged to the 
Bible Moses family! 


Another ministerial daughter said that 
Jonah was swallowed by a quail, and an- 
other still that John the Baptist was clothed 
in sealskin. 


A Sunday school superintendent calling in 
a New Hampshire parsonage had this text 
repeated to him, ‘‘ Wash: my feet, and they 
shall be whiter than snow.” 


It is from a Cape Cod parsonage that this 
story comes of the daughter returning from 
school where she had cast—I suppose on elec- 
tion day—her first vote for governor. She 
reported that there were two candidates, one 
@ publican and the other a hypocrite! 


After a moment’s thought you will easily 
recognize the Scripture quotation which the 
bey reported, on returning from church, as 
what the minister said: ‘‘ Hold a grater to 
Solomon’s ear.”’ 


HOW THE LITTLE CHILDREN PRAY 


One of them, going to bed, was told to say, 
**Now, I lay me.” ‘‘ No, I won’t; I’m going 
to say the other one (Our Father); I’m not 
going to lay me down to sleep till my grandpa 
gets home.”’ 


Willis, a little boy in Wisconsin of four 
years, was so tired with his day’s play that 
after his ‘‘ Now I lay me,’”’ when it was time 
to ask God to bless papa and mamma and all 
the rest, he looked up and said, ‘‘ Grandma, 
ean’t I just say, ‘God bless the whole shoot- 
ing match?’ ” (Let us not think that irrey- 
erent—do not the Old Folks sometimes when 
they are very tired feel like abbreviating their 
evening prayer?) 


Another little boy (not in Wisconsin) thus 
modified his prayer: ‘‘O Lord, bless papa, 


bless mamma, bless Johnny—excuse me, Lord, 
while I get up and hit him.” (Let us not won- 
der too much at that postscript petition; are 
there not cases where the prayers and prac- 
tice of Old Folks disagree in similar way?) 


This little boy lived in Vermont, and he was 
two years old. When the blessing was asked 
at table—‘‘ Give us this day our daily bread ’”’— 
he quickly added, ‘‘ with sugar on it, please.” 
(Let us not think that boy’s prayer strange; 
do not Old Folks have it in their hearts to ask 
God to give them luxuries?) 


A home missionary pastor gives a “‘ sweet 
remembrance of little Pauline when she was 





@ year anda half old. I was accustomed to 
say, ‘Now I lay me’ when she was put to 
bed. I had not done so for ten days, when 
one night she put up her little hand and 
gently stroking back her own hair, as I had 
done, she sweetly said, ‘‘ Amen.” How early 
the little ones respond to the spirit of love and 
trust and worship before they really compre- 
hend the meaning of the words.”’ 


HOW THE LITTLE CHILDREN BEHAVE 


Do these incidents in home life prove 
the native depravity of children, or their 
native genius? 





One boy thought “‘ Honor thy father’’ nice 
enough, but he didn’t want to mind all the 
time. He had got into the habit of waiting 
to be told several times before minding. 
Then mamma said, ‘‘I shall speak but once,” 
and later when he did not obey she suddenly 
lifted him from the floor to his feet and made 
him walk very rapidly to the designated place. 
Recovering from his astonishment he ex- 
claimed (for he has begun to revel in slang, 
rolling every new phrase as a sweet morsel 
under his tongue until he found a fitting op- 
portunity to use it), ‘Mamma, you are the 
limit, you just make me tired! ”’ 


A child not two years old wanted to take 
everything out of her baby basket, but her 


hands were put behind her, to show that she 
could look at the things, but could not touch 
them. Presently, she toddled up to the basket 
again, put her hands behind her, and began to 
take the things out with her teeth! A year 
later, being refused candy, she said, ‘‘ My 
bronchial tubes are in bad condition—hear me 
cough,” and gave an illustration. “‘Can I 
have a troche now? That is better than no 
candy!’’ [Was this right?—Mnr. M.] 


Helen, three years old, could not go to 
church, on account of her cold. She wanted 
her auntie to stay with her. ‘‘ That will be as 
mamma says.” “ Well, Auntie, you cough 
when we are at breakfast, then I will say, 
‘Why, Auntie, you have such a cold, you 
must stay at home with me.’”’ 


A child in Taunton had been unusually re- 
bellious one day and her mother said, ‘‘ Kath- 
erine, do you want mother to grow old and 
gray because you trouble her so?” And a 
small voice replied, ‘‘ Weren’t you good to 
grandma when you were a little girl? ” look- 
ing at the grandmother sitting near with hair 
as white as snow. 


HOW THE CHILDREN IMAGINE 


Imagination is early developed in the 
little folks, but they always distinguish 
between fact and fiction. 


“You are pale this morning, you must get 
the roses back on your cheeks,” said a Penn- 
sylvania father to his little girl. ‘* Yes, 
Helen,” said sister Evelyn, ‘‘smile quick, 
and then the sunshine will make the roses 
grow on your cheeks!” 


Little Jack out at Melrose used his imagina- 
tion when he was seen at the window, wav- 
ing his hand vigorously. What was it for? 
‘*Why, Mr. Page’s cow waved her tail. to me, 
and I waved back.” The greétings were ex- 
changed again, but the third time the boy 
said sorrowfully, “‘She didn’t wave this 
time.”” On looking out, the reason was dis- 
covered—the cow was facing in the other 
direction, and was busily engaged in protect- 
ing herself from the flies. 


There was a discussion table in a college 
professor’s family on the difference between 
prose and poetry. Then up spoke Margaret: 
**T don’t see why you talk so much about it. 
It is very simple—poetry is a brass band, 
and prose is just plain talk.” And that ended 
the discussion. 


Harold said he knew who the Pope was— 
it was that thing up on the top of the steeple 
that tells which way the wind blows. He had 
heard his mother explain to his older brother 
that the Pope was the head of the church. 


I heard in Connecticut the other day of a 
little fellow who, one November morning, fell 
on the hard floor and bumped his head. 
The tears flowed fast. Mamma’s sympathy 
brought the smiles, and she said, ‘‘ That was 
a little April shower, wasn’t it?” ‘No, 
Mamma, it was a November shower.” 
‘“*Well, the sun shines now,” said mother. 
“ Yes, Mamma, but:the ground is still wet!” 


Little Meum, who had not seen many sum- 
mers, was given a piece of ice. After holding 
it in her mouth for a minute, she said, ‘* What 
makes it have so much juice for? ” 


Now I must stop these children’s say- 
ings, mostly reported by their parents. 
I notice some mothers give the exact 
date or age, and speak of their “‘Chil- 
dren’s Book.” I wonder if that is the 
“Home Happenings” book I occasion- 
ally see at Noyes’s bookstore on Brom- 
field Street, made on purpose to record 
and preserve the family sayings and do- 
ings—not a bad idea for families to keep 
such a book for future reference! 
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The Literature of the Day 


Marriage and Divorce 


These three scholarly volumes do not 
undertake a universal history of marriage 
and divorce, but follow a comprehensive 
introductory section on the literature 
and theories of primitive matrimonial 
institutions by an exhaustive study of 
custom and legislation in England and 
the United States. In regard to the 
origins of marriage, Professor Howard 
discusses the patriarchal theory and the 
theory of the horde and of mother right, 
dismissing both as unproved and probably 
less true to the facts than the theory 
of original pairing or the monogamous 
family. 

In the second part matrimonial cus- 
toms in England are followed from old 
English wife purchase through the rise 
of free marriage, followed by the eccle- 
siastical marriages as developed under 
canon law, the Protestant conception 
of marriage and the rise of civil marriage, 
beginning with Cromwell’s Civil Mar- 
riage Act in 1663. A chapter on the his- 
tory of separation and divorce under 
English and ecclesiastical law is added. 

The third part of the work is devoted to 
matrimonial institutions in the United 
States, beginning with the obligatory 
civil marriage of the New England colo- 
nies, the ecclesiastical rites which gave 
place to civil marriage in the Southern 
colonies and the optional civil or eccle- 
siastical marriages of the middle group 
of colonies. Chapters on divorce and on 
marriage legislation in the United States 
down to 1903 follow the same sectional 
divisions. The final chapter is devoted 
to problems of marriage and the family 
which the author discusses under the two 
heads of the function of legislation and 
the function of education. A full and 
elaborate bibliographical and other in- 
dexes follow the text, while in footnotes 
the authorities referred to are given in 
full. 

The student of social relations will find 
in so full, painstaking and comprehensive 
a work abundant materials for thought 
and generalization. Professor Howard 
has indicated his own opinions without 
dogmatism but distinctly. In his con- 
cluding chapter he seems to believe that 
the evils of divorce have been consider- 
ably exaggerated, and that its scandal- 
ous frequency alike in Roman and Amer- 
ican ‘life is a consequence rather than a 
cause. Some, indeed, of his utterances 
point to a belief that under the false con- 
ception of marriage which makes the 
wife industrially dependent upon her 
husband some degree of freedom in sep- 
aration and divorce is a necessary safety 
valve. The uplifting of human life by 
pure and permanent marriages, he be- 
lieves, is rather to be obtained by whole- 
some legislation in regard to the status 
of women, and especially by right educa- 
tion in regard to the nature and respon- 
sibilities of marriage. In this direction, 
rather than the enforcement of an ideal 
of limited divorce which was not prima- 
rily Christian, he believes, the social ad- 
vance of the future is to be obtained. 


(A History of Matrimonial Institutions, by George 
Eliott Howard, Ph. D. 3 vols. pp. 473, 496,449. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. $10.00.) 


RELIGION 


The Teaching of the 1 of John, by 
= eo — pp. 406. Fleming H. Revell 


Dr. Smith weg ee the problem of the 
fourth Gospel after yearlong and loving study. 
His book is arranged topically, taking up the 
great themes of theology and of the Gospel, 
beginning with the relation of the Gospel to 
the Old Testament and treating of the doc- 
trines of God, the nature, conditions and min- 
istry of the Divine Word, the Holy Spirit, the 
doctrines of sin and salvation, the new life, 
the church and the end of all. In the final 
chapter the methods and work of John and 
Paul are interestingly compared. The book 
is scholarly, though not intended primarily 
for scholars. The quotations from many and 
wide sources are rendered into English and 
the book is intelligible throughout to one who 
knows no other tongue. The position is con- 
servative, postulating the Johannine author- 
ship not only of the Gospel but also of the 
apocalypse and the epistles. The style is 
lucid and the field is thoroughly explored in 
a spirit which is at once scholarly, devotional 
and practically helpful. 

Fog ye Enipreo roe oY: C. Jordan. pp. 
aun sermons of high quality, by the 
author of Prophetic Ideas and Ideals. Pro- 
fessor Jordan happily characterizes his work 
as a series of practical meditations. It is that, 
but it is also more than that; an expository, 
not critical, nor technical, but practical and 
devotional work upon the most intimate of 
Paul’s epistles. Believing as we do, that ex- 
pository preaching has a great future, we are 
happy to commend so helpful an example; 
but the expository preacher must have some- 
thing of the broad and sympathetic insight 
which appear in these discourses. 

Gloria Patri, by James Moriis Whiton, Ph. D. 

pp. 162. Thos. Whittaker. $1.00. 

Dr. Whiton’s interpretation of the doctrine of 
the Trinity was published eight years ago. 
He has reprinted it with an additional preface, 
explaining his view that the course of events 
and the progress of thought have in no wise 
diminished the timeliness of his argument. 
It is built upon the modern conception of the 
immanence of God. The method is that of 
dialogue between teacher and learner. 

2 e Training of Life, by Rev D. W. Whincup, 

pp. 79. Longmans, Green & Co. 
Pe sermons on Bunyan’s Pilgrim Progress, 
by acurate of the Anglican Church. Mr. Whin- 
cup interprets the allegory with reference to 
the problems of modern life. 


OUTDOOR BOOKS 


The Watchers of ar ree, hy A Chases a. D. 
Roberts. pp.361. L..C. Pag $2 0¢ 


Interesting and pio protien Sobol of nem 
life in which, after the modern fashion, and 
with Mr. Roberts’s charm of style, the motives 
underlying the actions of the animals are care- 
fully stated. Inthe preface we are told that 
the book is fiction based on facts which are 
the result of long and painstaking observa- 
tion by one whose early life was spent ‘‘ on 
the fringes of the forest.’’ The stories concern 
all sorts of animals—the bear, moose, raccoon, 
dog, muskrat—even fishes, birds and insects— 
and through them all are charming word-pic- 
tures of field and forest, moonlight on the 
snow, light and shadow on the water. 
New England Ferns and Their Common 


Allies, by Helen Eastman. pp. 161. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 


A handbook of ferns found in New England, 
clearly and admirably illustrated and carrying 
a few related plants of the horsetail and club- 
moss families, which are often found in the 
neighborhood of the ferns. There is a prac- 
tical key and a good index and the descrip- 
tions are intended for the technically un- 
learned student. The amateur botanist will 
find it a helpful companion in his study of one 
of the most interesting groups of native plants. 

An Island Garden, by _ preter, pp. 126. 

APates, Mifflin & Co. $1.2 

A reprint of Mrs. Thaxter’ . description of 
her famous garden in the Isles of Shoals, 
which was first published in an expensive 


illustrated form and has long been out of 
print. Putting it within reach of readers in 
this handsome reprint is a real service to the 
lover of literature and of our outdoor life. 
Michell ret W. e 

Ba0 ae Manet & Co $1.25 sac tinlabletea 
These memoirs of a baby veuireal are delight- 
ful reading to all lovers of pets. The clear 
type and simple English are especially 
adapted to the need of the younger chil- 
dren. 

FICTION 

The Rainbow Chasers, by John H. Whitson. 

pp. 393. Little, Brown & Co. 

From the forests of Arkansas to the cattle 
ranges of the far Southwest, the hero of this 
story makes his way and thence returns to 
western Kansas. His concealed identity and 
share in the booming of the neighborhood af- 
ford materials for the plot, The description 
of the growth of the boom, with its irresist- 
ible and finally uncontrollable expansion, fol- 
lowed by the inevitable collapse, is drawn 
with spirit and power. Mr. Becher has en- 
tered into the spirit of the cowboy and the 
pioneer, and has given us a story of genuine 
strength and interest. 

510. Chas, Sertbners Sons, $1.66. ee PP 
Life in naval circles gives scenery ‘and atmos- 
phere to this fresh and thoughtful novel. It 
is essentially a problem story. Given a man 
of high character and tensely strung nerves 
who inherits an almost uncontrollable occa- 
sional passion for alcohol, how shall he find 
deliverance? Incidentally the preaching of 
the story is that peace is a bad thing for the 
over-strained nerves of ambitious naval offi- 
cers. Thereisa delightfully coquettish heroine 
who leads her manly surgeon-lover a dance, 
but capitulates at last under exciting and en- 
tertaining conditions. 

Bruvver Jim’s Baby, by Phili vom Mighels. 

pp. 265.- Harper & ros. $1. 

A story of a mining camp in Nevada, in which 
the disheartened owner of a claim, suddenly 
becomes the possessor of a real live human 
baby. The effect of the child’s presence in 
the camp is drawn with a bubbling humor. 
The upheaval of traditions and habits gives 
rise to many unusual and funny situations. 
There is a bit of a love story and an unusual 
pen of fun and patHos. 

n Old London Nosegay, by Beatrice Mar- 

Ss pp. 326. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1 50. 

The life of a quiet London family during the 
later years of Charles I., is pleasantly de- 
scribed in the form of extracts from the jour- 
nal of Mrs. Lovejoy Young, together with 
letters from her stepdaughter, Laurel, the 
heroine of the story, so far as it has one. 
Waller and Lovelace, the poets, Fanshawe, 
the king’s secretary and Anne Harrison, his 
lively wife are among the characters, and the 
method chosen to convey the narrative is 
well adapted to show the gradual decline of 
Charles’s fortunes and the growth of the 
commonwealth. 

The Jessica pamhers. pp. 328. 

Sone. $1.10 n 
Letters acdsee between an editor and his 
prize book-reviewer, the latter being the re- 
bellious daughter of an itinerant Methodist 
minister. Although heralded as a ‘‘ romance ’”’ 
in the form of love letters, the book is refresh- 
ingly free from the sentimental gush of which 
we have had frequent examples in the past 
few years. It is a palatable hash of ancient 
and modern literature, love, philosophy, hu- 
manitarianism, Indian mysticism, and other 
topics of permanent or present interest, well 
mixed and spiced with quick wit and some- 
what self-conscious cleverness. 


G. P. Putnam’s 


MISCELLANEOUS 

A Story of the Red Cross, by Clara Barton. 

pp. 199. D. Appleton & Co. 
Miss Barton’s account of the deeds by which 
the Red Cross organization has attained its 
place of honor was suggested by a child’s 
question. She calls it ‘“‘Glimpses of field 
work,’”’ and upon this line she has proceeded. 
The chapters tell the story of foundation 
days and of services in the calamities of 
peace; of the Johnstown Flood, the Russian 
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Famine, Sea Islands, Armenia, Cuba and Gal- 
veston. The tone of the narrative is simple 
and modest, and the great things accom- 
plished are well pictured or suggested to the 
reader’s thought. 

Greek Sculpture, Its Spirit and ereaiees, by 

Edmund Von Mach. Ginn & Co. $4. 
Half of the pleasure as well as of the: value of 
travel is in having eyes that can discern things 
worth seeing. Mr. Von Mach has here given 
to all who are interested in art an illumi- 
nating study of its fundamental principles and 
of their application to Greek sculpture. He 
interprets the ancient statues by seeking in 
their form and structure the thought and pur- 
pose of the artists who created them. The 160 
illustrations, the large open type, wide mar- 
gins, excellent paper and binding fit the theme 
and make the book a delight to artistic eyes. 


The Ideals of the East with Special Refer- 
ence to the Art of Japan, by Res aan Okakura. 
pp. 244. E. P. Dutton € Co.” $1.50 net. 


The second edition of a study of the Oriental 
mind and especially of Japanese art. The 
book foreshadows an Asiatic unity of thought 
and feeling which may some day confront the 
West under Japanese leadership. It is an 
essay toward an understanding of the Japa- 
nese point of view and has a timely as well as 
intrinsic interest of its own. 


Mr. Roosevelt and the Presidency, by A \ Spee 
+ eal bP 43. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Paper. 
cents. 


A studied defense of the President’s attitude 
in relation to the great trusts as indicated by 
his action in the Northern Securities case. 


Connectives of Ringiiem Speech, by James C. 
Panes. pp. 324. Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.50 
net. 


A handbook of the correct usage in English 
of prepositions, conjunctions, relative pro- 
nouns and adjectives, by one of the editors of 
the Standard Dictionary. Mr. Fernald takes 
up the ‘words in alphabetical order, defines 
their use and corrects their misuse with full 
illustrative examples from the best literature. 
A practically helpful book of reference and 
study. 

The Art of ee Speaking, by Harold 


Ford, LL. D Young Churehman Co. 
75 cents co 


The second edition of a good treatise on the 
art of extempore speaking. The writer de- 
votes much of his space to the art of attaining 
fluency, and ministers and theological stu- 
dents will find suggestion in these pages. 

7Pe 2 ey of Custer Harold Ford, 


pp. 64. —— fT Be. Co., Mil- 
on 650 cents net. 


A brief statement of the necessary training of 
lungs and throat for the best use of the orator. 
Sensible and helpful. 





Books and Bookmen 


While we are still reading and talking of 
The Queen’s Quair, Mr. Maurice Hewlett is 
working away in Italy to finish another book 
on The Tuscan Crown. 


We are promised a new lot of Uncle Remus 
stories frum Joel Chandler Harris, who is 
spending his summer writing the further ad- 
ventures of Br’er Fox and Br’er Rabbit. 


The author of Sir Richard Calmady, after 
an interval of three years, has completed a 
new long novel, to be published in the au- 
tumn by Dodd, Mead & Co. under the title 
The Paradise of Dominic. 


Mr. Jacob Riis is spending the summer 
with his people in Denmark. Before going he 
corrected the proofs of his new book, “‘ Is 
There a Santa Claus?’ addressed to children. 
The Maemillans will publish it. 


Mr. Hall Caine’s forthcoming novel is said 
to be superior to his previous work. This 
would seem, on the face of it, to be impossi- 
ble, says Punch, but we have the further 
statement that the book is to contain fewer 
words! 


Mr. Stanley Weyman is happy in having 
pleased the people of Geneva by his novel, 
The Long Night. They have shown their ap- 
preciation of his skillful picture of life in 
their Calvinistic city during the wars with the 
Dukes of Savoy, by presenting him with a 
bronze statuette of Calvin. The story is being 
translated into French. 


After seeing the picture of Joseph Conrad 
one is prepared for the statement that he isa 
foreigner. His name sounds sufficiently Eng- 
lish, but it seems he does not use the part 
which betrays his nationality. His full title 
is Joseph Conrad Korzeniowski, but when he 
was a sailor on an English merchantman he 
dropped the Polish cognomen. 


Admirers of Charles Wagner, author of 
The Simple Life, are looking forward to his 
promised visit to America in October. He has 
been studying English in order to speak to 
Americans in their own tongue, but he will 
give addresses both in English and his native 
French to institutions and colleges and there 
is also talk about a series of lectures for chil- 
dren. It is said that Mr. Wagner will write 
his impressions of- America after his two 
months here. 


Most of us have read Cowper’s Letters in 


some quaint old edition without realizing that 


nothing better was to be had. At last, after 


100 years or more, the greatest of English 
letter-writers is to receive the tribute of a 
scholarly and exhaustive edition, edited by 
Mr. Thomas Wright and to be published by 
Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. As a resalt of 
ten years’ research Mr. Wright has collected 
1,041 accurate letters, of which 237 are new 
in whole or in part. 


Does any one read Charles Reade nowa- 
days? The Harpers testify that his most fa- 
mous story, The Cloister and the Hearth, is 
regularly found on their list of best selling 
books, and the demand is such that they issue 
a variety of editions. This novel, together 
with Hard Cash and It Is Never Too Late to 
Mend, are popular enough, but there is an- 
other story of his which ought to be better 
known—Love Me Little, Love Me Long. We 
rarely find any one who is familiar with this 
humorous and delightful old love story. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward needs no introduc- 
tion as a philanthropist. Her most recent in- 
terest has been the establishment, five years 
ago, of a school for the special instruction 
and care of crippled children in connection 
with the Passmore Edwards Settlement. The 
idea is to train physically helpless children in 
the use of their brains and hands. The little 
school is now able to report that one boy, for- 
merly a helpless invalid, has been appren- 
ticed to a firm of gold and silversmiths; an- 
other boy with spinal complaint and another 
with club-feet have been apprenticed to an 
artist in photogravure; another pupil is a 
printer’s reader; one girl is serving in a mil- 
liner’s atelier, another is at the Art School 
and will fmish her training eventually at the 
Royal School of Art Needlework. 


After Mrs. Atherton’s uncomplimentary 
views of American literature it is soothing to 
our national pride to read this spontaneous 
tribute from an English novelist, Edgar Jep- 
son: 


I have been for a long time watching the 
vigorous development of American fiction, 
and reading much of it with no less pleasure 
and assuredly more profit than I derive from 
the most widely read novels of my country- 
men and countrywomen writing today. In- 
deed I have been forced to the conclusion that 
the Americans are beginning to leave us be- 
hind, and that sound fiction, and by that I 
mean the genuine interpretation of life and 
character, receives a more hearty and wider 
welcome in the States than it does here; 
chiefly, of course, the interpretation of Amer- 
ican life and character. 
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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Aug. 14, Sunday. The City Divided.—Acts 

14: 1-7. 

The first missionary work of the apostles 
found the synagogue everywhere a starting- 
place of labor. Note that Paul’s message is a 
dividing sword. So Christ foretold, so it must 
always be when Christianity in earnest ap- 
pears among a people. There is no room in 
@ man’s soul for Jesus except upon the throne. 
Note also that the synagogue becomes the 
chief enemy of the church. When he under- 
stood, a Jew could only either love or hate. 


Aug. 15. Worshiped as Gods.—Acts 14: 8-18. 

Greek folk lore was full of stories in which 
the gods appeared among men. This miracle 
of healing crystallized the latent belief of the 
people. We have several of Paul’s sermons; 
how much we would like to know how Barna- 
bas presented the gospel. Rending the gar- 
ments is thoroughly Oriental. Words are not 
emphatic enough; action must supplement 
and strengthen them as a voluble Italian uses 
hands and shoulders when he talks. 


Aug. 16. Stoned.—Acts. 14: 19-28. 

Paul was too large a man for self-pity. Too 
many of us, if we suffer anything for Christ, 
like to make a merit of it as if we had done 
some great thing. Remember what Christ 
said, ‘‘When ye have done all, say we are un- 
profitable servants.”” We are not to serve 
Christ for reward or recognition but for love. 


Aug. 17. At the Jerusalem Council.—Acts 

15: 1-12. 

Men of Paul’s type have little patience with 
petty regulations and observances. Here the 
whole principle of Christian freedom was in- 
volved. If all were to be circumcised, Chris- 
tianity was little better than a Jewish sect. 
The question might have been fought out in 
Antioch but it was better that the apostles 
should settle it. Note that there were Chris- 
tian Pharisees who meant to carry their tradi- 
tions over into the Church. Here the purpose 
of Peter’s experience with Cornelius appears. 
God had provided a precedent which could not 
be denied. What wonderful foreign mission- 
ary addresses Paul and Barnabas must have 
made to the Jerusalem council. 


Aug. 18. The Sentence of James.—Acts 15: 

13-21. 

James quotes from the prophets to show 
God’s purpose of admitting the Gentiles to the 
kingdom. These requirements fell far short 
of what the Pharisees desired, yet they were 
not easy to fulfill. But the essential fact was 
that circumcision was not insisted upon. Note 
that on the ritual side the church does not feel 
bound today by this decision of the Jerusalem 
council. 


Aug. 19. The Message of the Council.—Acts 

15: 22-31". 

This message is cordial in its recognition of 
discipleship, in its praise of Barnabas and 
Paul and in its sympathetic meeting of the 
needs of Gentile Christians. Of the two by 
whom the council sent the message, Silas 
later became the companion of Paul’s mis- 
sionary journeys. Both the messengers were 
prophets, that is to say, preachers. 


Aug. 20. Paul and Silas.—Acts. 15: 32-41. 

To Paul, John Mark’s return seemed like re- 
treat in the face of the enemy, a thing im- 
possible to himself. Good men do not always 
work well together. Out of this division God 
provided two missionary parties in place of 
one. John Mark has his new opportunity 
and Silas became Paul’s companion. Note 
that Paul’s evangelism was more than a 
proclamation. He was not content to preach 
and run away, as some modern evangelists do, 
he returned to confirm and establish the 
ehurches. The highest type of missionary 
must always be the pastoral evangelist. 
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This department is intended to be a clearing house for opinion on all topics of general importance. To that end, brief 
voluntary contributions are invited in the hope that all sides of debatable questions will be freely and fairly discussed. In selecting 
these open letters for publication, the editors will endeavor to choose such as will interest and profit the readers of the paper. 





The Underlying Consideration 


The arguments for electing a layman to the 
moderatorship of the next National Council so 
cogently presented by Dr. F. A. Noble must 
carry much weight when their source is con- 
sidered. To express dissent in and by itself 
would be a most ungracious and churlish pro- 
ceeding on the part of any minister and es- 
pecially a young one. It would unquestion- 
ably be a felicitous thing to choose a well- 
known and influential laymember to this high 
office. But that we need to do so to check 
dangerous tendencies seems to me a wrong as- 
sumption. On the other hand, while Dr. 
Noble’s first reason is a very strong one and it 
is much to be desired that we show in a practi- 
cal way our appreciation of the energy and 
consecrated ability of the man in the pew, yet 
the tendencies of our day which ought to be 
fostered rather than opposed, make it some- 
what doubtful whether any layman is ina 
position to discharge the duties that should 
fall to the office of moderator. 

It is unnecessary to say that no plant of ec- 
clesiastical rule will flourish on Congrega- 
tional soil and almost preposterous to suppose 
that any one who finds such favor in the 
church of the Pilgrims as to be elected to the 
position we are considering would attempt to 
exercise official authority over the independ- 
ent churches. But this is by no means equiv- 
alent to saying that a closer organization with 
some delegation of power to one man for con- 
venience and more effectively to further the 
ends for which the church exists is not both 
wise and necessary. We do not want a 
bishop ; do we not need in our widening de- 
velopment some one having a temporary in- 
fluence to oversee and advise by virtue of his 
being chosen as the official spokesman of the 
denomination ? 

Our principle of independent church govern- 
ment is not so loosely held that any one can 
take it away while we are unaware. There is 
not the slightest likelihood of its being infringed 
upon or seriously modified. And thereis every 
need that we do not make it a fetich. If it 
would be a gain to bring Congregational forces 
into the more effective co-operation which can 
be accomplished by a carefully guarded over- 
sight, why not grant such a measure of au- 
thority as will serve the ends we desire to see 
realized? Of course it is not impossible that 
we may consider Congregationalism an excep- 
tion to the general rule that a reasonable 
measure of organization tends more certainly 
to produce results. But if we consider that 
for the sake of the kingdom of God we are 
bound to push our activity to the highest 
point which will not interfere with or hinder 
the work of others bent on the same great 
task, and if, even though spiritual heirs of 
the Mayflower company, we are not free 
from the same laws of advance that mark all 
work in the world today, it seems to me 
impossible to escape the conclusion that we 
shall be benefited by nothing so much as a 
continuance of the same kind of a moderator- 
ship as has been enjoyed for three years. 

It does not make much difference, except to 
the historian, that we did not so manage our 
affairs fifty years ago. If we go back further 
to early Congregationalism in Massachusetts 
and Connecticut we find a degree of central- 
ized power far in advance of any tendency of 
today. But even though this were not so, the 
justification for what has been done is the 
need for it that exists, and this is also the 
charter for a continued exercise of such very 
limited power. There are many who will 
agree, I am sure, that the experiment must 


be inaugurated into a system if we are not to 
fail of extending and strengthening our splen- 
did heritage. We cannot stand still. It would 
be treachery to our opportunity and high call- 
ing to retreat. Advance today requires more 
efficient co-operation than is possible without 
some centralizing influence. 

If a layman can be found who will feel dis- 
posed to do this work, by all means let the 
ministerial element stand aside. But the great 
desideratum is a man who will accomplish the 
present task of the moderator. The most im- 
portant question to be considered is not his 
geographical situation or position in the church 
but his attitude towards the issue, Shall we 
become fettered by our independence, or, hold- 
ing fast the essential glory of it, build there- 
upon a new force of intelligently directed co- 
operation? FERDINAND Q. BLANCHARD. 

East Orange, N. J. 


Dissatisfied with the Program 


The editorial in The Congregationalist of 
July 16 accurately expresses the thought of 
Congregaticnalists in Michigan and the Middle 
West. Ifthe criticism of the ex-moderator of 
the council in the same issue of the paper has 
support in this section it has ‘not been given 
expression. On the contrary the demand is 
urgent for more compact organization and 
for efficient leadership. 

The program of the National Council as an- 
nounced is satisfactory so far as it relates to 
the quickening of church life, but it is disap- 
pointing in its singular indifference to the 
problems of our church work in their organ- 
ism. Life and organism are uppermost in our 
denominational thought, and the latter is en- 
grossing the attention of many of our state 
associations. With remarkable unanimity 
there is a demand for closer organization and 
for larger economy of service and means in 
the administrative work of our varied inter- 
ests. Large place should have been provided 
for consideration of these problems. It were 
better to have such provision made by the 
program committee, but it is well-nigh certain 
that the council will itself make place for 
consideration of that which is uppermost in 
Congregational thought. There is no better 
place for unification of thought and method 
than is afforded by this national representa- 
tive gathering, and to fail to avail ourselves 
of this opportunity at a critical time in our 
denominational life would be singularly lack- 
ing in ordinary wisdom. 

Lansing, Mich. Joun P. SANDERSON. 


For Moderator, Dr. Morgan 


The next moderator and who he shall be is 
a matter of vital consequence. Many names 
have been brought forward and the qualifica- 
tions have been presented. The position 
calls for special capacities of a high order. 
There is one man who to my mind has the 
peculiar abilities needed for this office to a 
greater degree than any one I have seen men- 
tioned. I refer to Rev. Charles L. Morgan, 
D. D., now of Elgin, Ill., but recently of Bos- 
ton, where he was pastor of one of our large 
churches for ten years. Dr. Morgan is a 
born diplomat and would have made a 
splendid business man if he had turned his 
life in that direction. He is a quick and cor- 
rect parliamentarian and while his admin- 
istration would be viguruus it would not be 
offensive to any. 

I nominate him enthu-iastivally. 

ALBERT HAVEN. 


Two Kinds of Divorce 


The paragraph in The Congregationalist of 
June 11 in regard to divorce, suggesting that 
those who pass resolutions against unscriptu- 
ral divorce should specify what portion of the 
Scriptures they refer to, reminds me that it is 
necessary also to specify what kind of divorce 
is meant; for the word divorce has more than 
one meaning. 

In one case it means an absolute annulling 
of the marriage tie, so that each party is free 
to marry again; and inthe other case, severing 
the tie so that each is relieved from the obliga- 
tions of husband or wife, but is not at liberty 
to marry again. 

When one is very anxious to have divorce 
limited to one cause we may say to him, if a 
woman is deserted by her husband, and left 
for many years to support herself and children 
while he is living a dissolute life, ought she 
still to regard him as her husband, and be 
ready to go and live with him whenever and 
wherever he may demand, evenif she had good 
reason to believe it would be the ruin of the 
children? Or ought a woman to live with her 
husband when he constantly abuses her, and 
her life is in danger? 

Generally the reply is, that in such cases, 
there should be a legal separation, the law 
should protect the wife from the husband. 
But in most states there is no law except di- 
vorce that could be appealed to. Many will 
grant that, in these instances, it would be right 
to secure a divorce, but they add, such persons 
should not marry again. 

If this is the real thought of those who speak 
against divorce it means that what is objected 
to is not divorce when one is greatly wronged, 
but the remarriage of divorced persons. If 
that is what we mean we should be careful to 
say so. Thereare many afflicted ones to whom 
we have no right to say, as some resolutions 
are understood to say, there is no legal protec- 
tion for you. What we ought to say to some 
is that it is not only your privilege to secure a 
divorce, but itis your duty in order to protect 
yourself and children. What the Scriptures 
condemn is the putting away of husband or 
wife and marrying another. A. H.R. 


Likes a Positive Note 


Allow me to express my appreciation of the 
sentiments expressed in The Positive Note 
by Professor Walker on the cover of your 
issue of June 11. I speak for myself and I 
think for the majority of laymen when I say 
that we prefer a positive sermon. 

When I hear a sermon of fifteen minutes 
negative, ten minutes positive and five min- 
utes application I feel that the remedy is not 
mixed in the proportion to do me the most 
good. I prefer ten minutes positive, ten min- 
utes more positive and ten minutes personal 
experience and application. My experience 
during the week furnishes me with all the 
negative that I need. The helpful preachers 
are the positive preachers. % 

Cape Ann. LAYMAN. 





The fifth session of the Oklahoma Summer 
Bible School has just been held at King- 
fisher College, Aug. 2-12. The program 
arranged for ** Lectures in the morning; rest. 
in the afternoon; friendship meetings in the 
evening.”’ The speakers include Rev. Messrs. 
Frank Fox, J. H. Parker, R. H. Harper, C. G. 
Murphy, 0. W. Rogers, C. F. Sheldon and 
T. H. Harper. 
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The Deaconess* 


By Rev. Joseph Hayes Chandler, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


A recent issue of this journal contained this 
headline, ‘‘ The Deaconess Movement Making 
Good Headway.’’ This, however, does not 
imply that it is far advanced. The American 
Congregational Deaconess Association, up to 
the first of May, had commissioned only 
two deaconesses. The Christian Institute of 
Chicago Seminary at its Commencement gave 
diplomas to seven young women, but a major- 
ity of this class will not assume the costume 
or obligation of the association deaconess, at 
least at present, so that the movement is just 
in its infancy among us. 

We have nearly fifty women who have en- 
tered the Congregational ministry by way of 
the ordaining council or the vote of an asso- 
ciation granting license to preach; perhaps 
not more than five who have entered the min- 
istry of our churches in the office of deaconess, 
according to the most generally accepted con- 
straction of that term. ; 

By the confession of one of the ordained 
preachers, Rev. Sarah A. Dixon of Tyngsboro, 
Mass., those women who have desired to be- 
come pastors and teachers have found them- 
selves handicapped by a general prejudice 
against women in the pastorate. To quote her 
own words: 


The churches are not asking for young 
‘women to become their pastors. Nearly all 
the doors into this profession are closed. No 
young woman will find churches beckoning to 
her, ready to take her if her preaching pleases. 
A large part of the work for the coming years 
is to make the churches want her. The pro- 
fession offers to the gifted young man a fair 
salary and an appreciative people; to the 
gifted young woman it can only hold out— 
pioneer work, hard, constant labor, in small, 
barren, insignificant places, with insufficient 
salary. But the important thing is that she 
gains an equal privilege with the young man 
in comforting the afflicted, ministering to the 
needy, and elevating the spiritual tone of 
the community—the privilege of giving one’s 
trained self for the good of one’s fellows. 

Accepting this as a fair statement of the 
situation, I would raise this question: Can- 
not the young woman gain “the important 
thing—an equal privilege with the young man 
in comforting the afflicted, ministering to the 
needy, and elevating the spiritual tone of the 
community ’’—along a line of less resistance 
than stands between her and the pastorate of 
even a weak and small church? 

There is not at present a genuine demand 
for women as pastors. The home mission- 
ary superintendents find it difficult to induce 
a church to accept even an exceptionally gifted 
woman in an office for which there is no 
precedent in the New Testament and the 
sanction of no established custom. The deci- 
sion of the Cambridge Council convened in 
1637, that “‘ set assemblies where one woman 
took upon herself the whole exercise are dis- 
orderly and without rule” is not entirely a 
dead letter. 

But it is the office, not the work, which is 
denied towomen. The home missionary super- 
intendent in Illinois has recently said that he 
could employ 1,000 deaconesses in that state 
alone if he could get them. Making dueallow- 
ance for rhetorical exaggeration it is evident 
that Superintendent Brodie believes that the 
young woman who offers herself as deaconess 
will not need to do anything to make the 
churches want her. Churches.and communi- 
ties receive women cordially as deaconesses 
who would receive them very reluctantly, if 
at all, in the office of pastor. The reason is 
briefly this: the sisterhood is a great Chris- 
tian institution. The Protestant accepts it as 
beneficent in the Roman Church and welcomes 
its modifications in his own communion. The 
woman, however, as visible head of the local 





* Fourth in the Series, Modern Factors in Church 
Life. 


congregation is something contrary to almost 
universal usage and it is easier to change con- 
victions than to alter established customs. 

The plan of having young women go in 
groups—deaconesses in method if not in name 
—into the religiously destitute regions of Ver- 
mont to work around a center in homes and 
schoolhousés and abandoned churches, as 
occasion offered, has been successfully tried 
for several years by Superintendent Merrill. 
Somewhat the same method of evangelizing is 
followed in the mining villages of Illinois. It 
is found that all classes of people will unite in 
Bible readings and Sunday schools, mothers’ 
meetings and informal services under women 
in a religious order and several of these groups 
of workers, through evangelistic services, 
have restored religious institutions to commu- 
nities which had almost lapsed into paganism. 
Such work as this demands association be- 
tween two or more women and needs the di- 
rection and support of a compact organization. 
This the deaconess movement centered in Chi- 
cago is trying to supply. 

From another quarter, however, comes a 
demand where the oversight of the association 
is little needed. In our large parishes, where 
all the work of preaching and administering 
and calling and a multitude of other cares 
fall upon one man, one of two things is certain: 
either the work suffers from neglect of many 
things which ought to be done and are not 
done, or the pastor and his wife are on the 
way to nervous prostration and not far from 
the danger line. 

Dr. Nehemiah Boynton has said concerning 
the difficulty of the dual pastorate, ‘‘ The 
hardest person to find among us today is the 
man who, having capacity and adaptability, is 
willing to work with a brother minister in 
some sort of an associated capacity.”’ It is 
hardly worth while to look for this man; for 
if it is hard to get him, it is doubly hard to 
keep him until he has become closely identified 
with the parish. If we substitute a woman 
for a man in this associated capacity the 
chances for a happy and permanent business 
partnership are much larger. 

Pres. Mary E. Woolley of Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege, in speaking before the last meeting of 
the Maine General Conference upon what the 
educated woman may do in the Church, said: 


In cities and towns there is abundant oppor. 
tunity for work among those who most need 
the help which the Church can give: clubs 
for children, for young men and women, for 
mothers; efforts to improve the conditions of 
life among the poor; homes for working girls; 
countless opportunities open before the edu- 
cated woman and surely she should be the 
center of all that makes for the common weal. 
Her interest in social questions may well find 
expression within her activities; and tact, 
patience and wisdom ought to make it possi- 
ble for the work inspired by the spirit of 
Christ to be done within the Church which 
bears his name. 


This suggestion of work to be done within the 
Church by educated women—and many other 
things might be added—needs for its realiza- 
tion the leadership of an educated woman who 
will give herself wholly to the work of the 
Church. 

Speaking before the last National Council 
at Portland, Me., Dr. T. C. McCleliand of New- 
port, R. L., said: ‘‘ Within our Congregational 
churches there ought to be.a place for women 
who are willing to consecrate’ themselves to 
and have proved their fitness for church work. 
We ought to be able to give to each woman 
the protection of position, the opportunity of 
a profession having the Church’s sanction and 
at the same time affording means of securing 
a constant livelihood.” He would make this 
place through the following interpretation of 
the office of deaconess: ‘‘ A woman set apart 
by the Charch, for service in the Church, to 
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be rendered under the Church’s guidance and 
direction.’’ 

The office as revived in the Protestant Epis- 
copal, the Lutheran and the Methodist Epis- 
copal Churches involves a modified form of 
sisterhood. The rules of the order compel 
uniformity in dress and the amount of com- 
pensation to be received; and the authority of 
the “‘house”’ is a greater factor than that of 
the Church. The Deaconess Association, cen- 
tered in Chicago, is working along much the 
same lines. For distinctly missionary work, 
not under the supervision of any chureh in 
particular, connection with an order or sister- 
hood is doubtless desirable, if not essential. 
For work in a well-established church, while 
the office of the deaconess is desirable, the 
strict rule of the order would be likely to be 
a hindrance and a hardship. 

The deaconess movement is making head- 
way, but the progress would be much more 
rapid if the conception of the office were 
thoroughly Congregationalized. Letthename 
among us stand first, for a servant of the local 
church—a follower of Phebe of Cenchrea—set 
apart by the church to add to other forms of 
service, the ministry of a woman wholly given 
up to church work. In the second place, hav- 
ing restored woman to the place in the minis- 
try of the church which is a revival of a New 
Testament office, let us encourage those who 
desire a sisterhood and are able to accept its 
rule and discipline to join the house with 
all its limitations and compensations. For this 
class the Deaconess Association is providing. 
The way to the freer form of service is through 
the ordination of the local church. 





A Missionary Lawn Party 


The pastor’s wife at Spencer, Mass., Mrs. Chaun- 
cey J. Hawkins, recently showed her inventiveness 
in a lawn party for the Junior Endeavorers, with 
which was combined a fine missionary program. 

The thirty children received invitations on yellow 
cardboard (on which had been painted a Chinaman) 
to “ take a first class passage on the Air Ship Imag- 
ination” with side trips on all lines of the Grand 
M. B. (make believe) Railroad—first stop at 
Shanghai. A large sign indicated that the parson- 
age parlor was to serve as train for San Fran- 
cisco. While on the train a devotional service was 
held and an object lesson given on a globe by Mrs. 
Hawkins. The sitting-room was the boat and here 
a dissected map of China was enjoyed, the names 
of the different missionaries of the Board being 
placed in the proper location by the children. 

On arrival at Shanghai the children were taken 
by the pastor’s wife to the parsonage grounds 
where attractive signs indicated various places. 
At Shanghai “a balloon ascension in five minutes ” 
was announced. The children formed in two cir- 
cles, one inside the other, and seated on the grass, 
were taken up in the Air Ship Imagination for a 
bird’s-eye view of the eighteen provinces of China 
which were meanwhile graphically described. Mrs. 
Hawkins illustrated her talk with a large collection 
of mounted pictures. Descending to earth, the chil- 
dren took sedan chairs to the girl’s school at 
Ponasang, then a sail in a sampan on the River 
Min. Arriving at Foochow they went to Pagoda 
Anchorage and at Dr. Whitney’s house played 
games. 

A large number of missionaries from the northern 
provinces of China, impersonated by children, as- 
sembled at the rustic summer house Pagoda An- 
chorage to see the travelers, and here Chinese re- 
freshments were served. Each child carried home 
chopsticks as a souvenir of this imaginary trip to 
the “ Middle Flowery Kingdom” and Mrs. Hawkins 
has demonstrated the fact that a fine missionary 

program and an object lesson for children can be 
successfully combined with a lawn party. Mrs. 
Hawkins conducted a class in the study of Japan 
two days at the Silver Bay Conference, and exhib- 


‘ited-there a valuable collection of missionary scrap- 


books and materials for mission study. - w. 





But a woman may miss the right way by 
taking an opposite course: when, instead of 
neglecting her motherly duties, she carries 
them to an extreme; when she makes of her 
child her idol; when she augments and nour- 
ishes his weakness in order to prevent him 
from feeling it.— Rousseau. 
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Consulting State Editors heard from this week: Rev. Messrs. E. M. Cousins, Thomaston; 
H. A. Jump, Brunswick; Josiah Poeton, Portland 


Portland Letter 
THE ARMY OF REST-SEEKERS 


Portland is so busy nowadays distributing tourists 
throughout the northern resorts of New England 
that she has little time or energy left for making 
church news. Most of the city parishes have re- 
leased their pastors for the month of August. While 
Portland has a large transient summer population, 
this sinks to a minimum en Sundays, when low- 
priced excursions to neighboring places of delight 
in the mountains or on shore attract in large num- 
bers both churchgoers and non-churchgoers. Di- 
minished activity of the city church naturally fol- 
lows, but at the same time the question impudently 
intrudes itself, Why not make the church chase its 
congregation? Would it not be good economy, re- 
ligiously speaking, for the city parish thus circum- 
stanced to transport bodily its Sunday service to the 
resort whither its people have preceded it, or to 
any other like resort? Surely two hundred persons 
worshiping under the trees by the seashore, as in 
the Master’s day, are as acceptable to God as two- 
score persons feeling lonely inside a boiling build- 
ing! At any rate the eloquent pulpit supply could 
enjoy himself unspeakably more, because he would 
have mort audience to enjoy him. The Brunswick 
church has made a slight move in this direction by 
the introduction of open-air vesper services held on 
the Bowdoin College campus, in close proximity to a 
tourist line of electric cars. The real need, how- 
ever, is for a general summer emigration of church 
influence and watch-care to neutralize the some- 
times deleterious spiritual effects of the church 
member’s emigration into a strange and sometimes 
unchurched community. 


THE MAINE MUSICAL FESTIVAL 


The first of several busy weeks in June for Port- 
land came with the annual gathering of the Western 
Division of the Maine Musical Festival, an organiza- 
tion embracing choruses from sixteen towns. The 
grand chorus numbered 800, the children’s chorus 
1,000, and these were assisted in the three days’ 
program by a Symphony Orchestra of 60 pieces 
and such solo artists as Schumann-Heink, Maconda, 
Lemon, Archambault and Edward Johnson. The 
service rendered the musical life of Maine by Prof. 
William R. Chapman, the organizer and conductor 
of the festival, cannot be estimated; and nowhere 
has the value of the training thus received been 
more evident than in our church singing, both choir 
and congregational. Several Congregational pastors 
sang in the chorus, and others’ who did not sing 
were wise enough to help their church music in- 
directly through the support they gave the local 
chorus in their town. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES AND 
CORRECTION 


Hard upon the heels of the Musical Festival 
followed this national conference. Nearly 600 
delegates were registered from all parts of the 
United States. Such representative leaders in phil- 
anthropic activity as Miss Jane Addams, Rev. 
Fred. Wines, Prof. Graham Taylor, F. B. Sanborn, 
General Brinckerhoff, Francis H. McLean and 
Prof. Charles R. Henderson contributed addresses 
to the twenty-five sessions, which made up the 
richly suggestive program. There was a regretta- 
ble and conspicuous absence of clergymen, not more 
than a score being included in the enrollment of 
600. This showing is scarcely one for the profession 
to be proud of, forsthe subject matter under dis- 
cussion almost continuously had reference to pre- 
ventive and reformative work for human character, 
the field commonly regarded as the special province 
of the minister. Without much peril to itself, the 
Church can leniently excuse its leaders from attend- 
ance upon some of the ecclesiastical conventions, 
if only they will be present as sympathetic and 
teachable listeners when keen-minded and broad- 
spirited specialists outline their policies for the im- 
proving of our social environment and the upli(ting 
of our brothers and sisters. 


CHURCH ITEMS 


Five of the twelve Portland churches called their 
present pastors in 1903. And now, by the recent 
resignations of R. T. Hack, Dr. W. H. Fenn, and 
A. F. Earnshaw, Dr. Fenn’s assistant, two other 
parishes, Second and High Street, are forced to 
search for leaders. Not all the ships, though, are 


changing pilots. Woodfords, for example, sails 
steadily forward under the guidance of E. P. Wil- 
son, now completing his eighteenth year. This 
chureh recently dedicated memorial windows in 
memory of Edward Newman and William H. Scott, 
benefactors who had much to do with the building 
or rebuilding of the edifice. For the occasion an 
original hymn entitled, ‘“ Builders with God,” was 
composed by a loyal member of the Woodfords 
church—for that matter, of the church at large— 
Mrs. Ida Vose Woodbury. 

Williston Chureh also has an announcement to 
make: namely, that she has raised and is about to 
invest $27,000 in a parish house, intended to be the 
finest in Maine. Besides three large Sunday school 
rooms it will contain fifteen separable classrooms, 
prayer meeting and Christian Endeavor rooms, 
ladies’ parlors, kitchen, ete. A thousand dollars of 
the amount was pledged by the young people’s 
society. An enlargement of forty pews is also to 
be made to the church audience room. And while 
all this is taking place within his parish, the genial 
Dr. Smith Baker is lavish in self-giving; baccalaure- 
ate sermons, anniversary speeches and installing 
addresses roll from him in a generous flood of 
amazing abundance. H. A. J. 


A New Pastorate at Saco 


The pastorate of First Church, Saco, vacant since 
the death of Rev. Leroy 8S. Bean in July of last 
year, was auspiciously filled, June 1, by the installa- 
tion of Rev. Carl M. Gates. 

Mr. Gates is son of the late Rey. M. A. Gates of 
Dorset, Vt., brother of Dr. O. H. Gates of Andover 
Seminary, and brother-in-law of Prof. G. H. Gilbert, 
D. D., late of Chicago Seminary. A graduate of 
Amherst College and Union Seminary, he held the 
seminary fellowship two years, spending most of the 
time in Berlin as a pupil of Professor Harnack. 
For the past year he has been assistant pastor of 
the Presbyterian church of Dover, N. J. 

Special interest was given the exercises by the 
participation of Dr. Gates of Andover, Prof. M. D. 
Bisbee of Dartmouth (father of Mrs. Gates), Dr. 
Smith Baker of Portland, who preached Mr. Bis- 
bee’s ordination sermon thirty years ago, and Dr. C. 
B. Rice, of the Massachusetts Board of Pastoral 
Supply, who commenced his ministry here. In his 
charge to the people he felicitously traced his rela- 
tionship to the present pastor as grandfather in the 
ninth power. M. D. B. 


Way Up North 


Aroostook County has some changes to report. 
Rev. Dorrall Lee has left Presque Isle for Massa- 
chusetts; Rev. D. L. Wilson has accepted a call to 
First Church, Belfast, and the district missionary 
has left the North Aroostook Mission, and is spend- 
ing the summer near Portland. This last work is 
being continued by General Missionary Mann, who 
makes his headquarters at Eagle Lake Mills. He 
is assisted by two students for the summer. Mr. 
J. G. Phillips of Hartford at Portage, and Mr. G. 8S. 
Beals of Bangor at Masardis and Oxbow. The new 
church at Portage was dedicated June 26, Mis- 
sionary Mann preaching the sermon. A handsome 
pulpit set, the gift of Williston Church, Portland, 
was burned in the railroad freight house, but this 
church, with characteristic generosity, immediately 
ordered another to take its place. 

Two other missionary churches have recently 
been dedicated in the state, both on the field of 
Rev. E. A. Tuck, at Wilson’s Mills and Brown 
Farm, respectively. These dedications mark the 
close of a period of unusual building activity during 
which some nine or ten churches were erected. For 
a while to come the pace will be normal. 

Maine is now at the height of the vacation season. 
The rest of the United States is finding out that 
Maine has the ideal summer climate, and that for 
scenic and sporting attractions she is second to 
none. There is no such thing as suffering from heat 
on the coast of Maine. Visitors no longer come by 
scores, but by droves; steamboats and trains are 
crowded. 

VACATION OPPORTUNITIES 


Some of our pastors are taking vacations—and 
some churches, too, for that matter. Others find 
that the summer is the harvest season for them on 
account of the infiux of visitors and old-home folk, 
many of whom take up active work in the local 


church. We have enough clergymen from abroad, 
of one sort or another to man all our pulpits, but 
some of them are very tired when they come. A de- 
lightful exception was found a year ago by one of 
our missionary pastors. A tall, benign looking 
brother from an aristocratic Pennsylvania church 
was camping three miles out of the village and the 
pastor ventured, not without trepidation, to make 
acall. Finding that even a D. D. can be gracious, 
he recklessly invited the great man to preach for 
him. When in the course of the conversation the 
Doctor referred to some boys of the camp as having 
“retired to change their attire’’ misgivings were 
felt lest the good man talk above the heads of the 
people, but the invitation could not be withdrawn. 
The outcome was a delightfully simple and uplift- 
ing sermon on the Prodigal Son which the children 
could understand and the old folk talk of to this 
day. Two weeks later a second sermon was forth- 
coming. 

Months later the country parson needed desper- 
ately $400 to pay bills on a new meeting house, 
but he had exhausted his resources. He bethought 
himself of the good Doctor and hoped that $10 
might be got from him, even though he was not a 
Congregationalist. The appeal brought just $160, 
a happy case of sixteen to one, collected from 
gentlemen who had visited the camp from the 
far-off Pennsylvania town. Of this $25 was from 
the Doctor’s own pocket. When the people of the 
home congregation learned of it they put their 
hands down into their own pockets again and cov- 
ered the sum dollar for dollar. Blessed be the 
brethren who bring their hearts and heads and 
their kindliest sermon along with their fish pole, 
and thrice blessed the man who can forget that he is 
a Presbyterian when he gets into a Congregational 
parish where a church is being built. J. P. 


Aroostook County 


Aroostook County is without doubt the most rap- 
idly developing portion of New England. Since the 
Bangor & Aroostook Railroad was built about ten 
years ago the county has made gigantic strides. 
Congregationalism is growing, too. If it has not 
made the advance which to an outsider might seem 
possible, the cause lies in the fact that a large pro- 
portion of the new comers, especially to the larger 
towns, are from the adjacent province of New 
Brunswick, where other denominations are stronger 
than our own. In spite of this fact, Congregational- 
ism is making steady gain. At the recent County 
Conference at Houlton, all the churches reported 
commendable work. 

At New Sweden Rev. O. P. Fogelin continues to 
surprise everybody who knows him by his wonder- 
ful endurance, preaching four times on Sunday and 
holding several prayer meetings during the week. 
But his work is blessed, and, like his Master, he 
seems to have bread to eat that others know not of. 

Sherman Millis has the almost unique experience 
of having a pastor born and reared in the same town 
and church. The result of the choice has shown its 
wisdom and pastor and people are working together 
in utmost harmony and good will. Mrs. Parker,'the 
pastor’s wife, is also a native of Sherman and fits 
into her place with as much tact and grace as her 
husband into his. Jsland Falls continues to gain 
steadily under the efficient leadership of Rev. F. 8. 
Dolliff. 

Ashland, though a difficult field, reports marked 
gain in attendance both at church and Sunday school, 
and in missionary interest and intelligence. Its 
pastor, Rev. C. H. McElhiney, is an indefatigable 
toiler and besides his regular work at Ashland con- 
ducts services at several out-stations. 

Several other promising Congregational fields are 
opening along the line of the Ashland branch of the 
Bangor & Aroostook Railroad, notably at Zagle 
Lake and Oxbow where, with the growing popula- 
tion, churches may rightfully be expected in the near 
future. The general work in this region is now un- 
der the direction of Rev. W. G. Mann. 

The oldest church in the conference is at Houlton. 
Of recent gains there may be mentioned the pur- 
chase by the children of the primary department of 
a large picture, “Suffer the Little Children to Come 
unto Me,” by Plockhorst, to hang upon the walls of 
their room. Four have recently united with the 
church. All services, including the meetings of the 
Woman’s Missionary Union, are continued through 
the summer, the pastor deferring his vacation un- 
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til fall, when all the other churches in town are open. 
Attendance, even at the mid-week prayer meeting, 
is well sustained. D. BP. 


A Fruitful Month In Eastern Maine 


July witnessed some encouraging results in our 
work in eastern Maine. Two years ago at the 
close of the summer’s work the church at Waite 
and Talmadge was organized; and the church at 
Topsfield, which had been dropped from our list 
was replaced through reorganization. July 12 a 
house of worship costing $2,000 was dedicated at 
Waite and on the same day the one at Topsfield, re- 
paired and a vestry added at a cost of $1,100, was 
rededicated. July 13a church of twelve members 
was organized at Grand Lake Stream where sum- 
mer work has been carried on for some years, and a 


was laid. July 20 a church of twenty-two members 
was organized at Beddington. Three came on con- 
fession, while the others comprised the old Free 
Baptist church which has thus been transferred to 
us with the cordial approval of the state officials of 
that denomination. , 

Friends will be glad to know that Rev. Charles 
Whittier, long state missionary for Eastern Maine, 
who insisted upon the acceptance of his resignation 
last fall, is doing efficient mission work for a few 
weeks this summer, and to his judgment and ex- 
perience must be credited much of the progress de- 
scribed above. E. M. C. 


From the Interior 


During the summer our country ministers receive 
much aid and inspiration from visiting city preach- 
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The Franklin County C. E. Union contemplates 
issuing a small monthly to encourage the weaker 
societies, It is intended to be a helpful medjum 
for exchange of plans and methods of work. 

After more than six pastorless months the Old 
South Church of Farmington welcomes Mr. Richard 
H. Clapp of the graduating class of Andover Semi- 
nary as its leader. 

Que attractive feature of summer conventions 
in Franklin County is the “grove meeting.” For 
years the Sunday School Association has held its 
midsummer meeting in some grove, usually near 
@ lake, and always with large attendance. May 
not this suggestion be carried out more generally 
by our churches? 

Wilton’s Endeavor Society is soon to present its 
church with a complete pulpit set, from the pro- 
ceeds of weekly ice cream sales and socials held 




















few days later the corner stone of a church building ers and college presidents. on various lawns during the summer. A. C. F. 
Calls a D) Organizations 
Ordinations Church and Ministerial Record Dedications 
Installations Anniversdties 
Resignations (Brief items suitable for these columns are solicited from pastors, Spiritual Activity 
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Personals but not for publication) Ways of Working 

Calls SPIKER, Wo. D., Centralia, Kan. W. H. Day. First of dedication of house of wor- 


ALLISON, ALEX. L., Absarokee, Mont., to Carson- 
ville, Mich. Accepts. 

AVERY, OLIVER P., Deadwood, S. D., to Harrison 
Ave. Ch., Oklahoma City, Okl. 


BELL, JOHN W., Emsley, S. D., to Mt. Hope and . 


Vittum Churches, Guthrie, Okl. Accepts. 
BRADFORD, GEO. F., Deerfield Center, N. H., to E. 
Barrington. Accepts. 
EATON, S. CHAs., Claremont, N. H., to Croydon. 


Accepts. 

Foss, GEo, A., Wakefield, N. H., to Erving, Mass. 
Accepts. 

JONES, JAY J., Parkersburg, Io., to Hobart, Okl. 
Accepts. 


JONES, Thos., recently of Brule, Neb., to Rising 
City. Accepts, and is at work. 

LEwIs, EDwIN J., Shabbona, II1., to Plymouth, Ct., 
for one year. Call extended on his record. 

Loup, O. B., to permanent pastorate at Lawton, Okl. 

OSBORNE, NAPOTH, Mattoon, IIL, declines call to 
Founotain Park Ch., St. Louis, Mo. 

PACKARD, NAHUM L., Riceville, Io., to become 
general missionary for Nebraska. Accepts, and 
will reside at Hastings. 

RoGERS, Rop’t W., Weiser, Ida., to Prescott, Ariz. 

SECORD, ALBERT, recently of Forest, Ont., to Beld- 
ing, Mich. Accepts, declining call to Garafraxa 
and Belwood, Ont. 

SHERIDAN, JAS. N., Pueblo, Col., to Gibbonsville, 
Ida. Accepts. 

Stoops, JOHN D., First Ch., Easthampton, Mass., 
to the chair of philosophy in Grinnell Coll., Iowa. 

TITCOMB, ARTHUR W., Stewartstown, N. H., to 
Feeding Hills Ch., Asawam, Mass., for one year. 

WHITE, FRANK N., First Ch., Sioux City, Io., to 
Union Park Ch., Chicago, Ill. 


Ordinations and Installations 


CALLECOD, HALLOCK M., o. Williston, N. D., July 
24. Sermon, Pres. J. H. Morley; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. G. J. Powell and E. H. Stickney. 

GIAMPIETRO, ARISTIDE W,, o. Italian Cong: Ch., 
Stamford, Ct. Sermon, Rev. Pasquale R. De 
Carlo; other parts, Rev. Messrs. L. F. Berry, D. C. 
Eggleston, J. S. Ives, Vincenzo Esperti and L. F. 
Pesaturo. 

GRANT, PERLEY C., 0. and i., Newport, N. H., —. 
Sermon, Dr. C. O. Day; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
A. J. Bailey, E. T. Blake, G. F. Chapin, A. C. 
Ferrin, G. F. Kenngott, W. F. Richards, A. W. 
Vernon, C. H. Walters, J. M. Wathen and Dr. 
C. A. Beckwith. 

HouzER, JoHN, o. German Ch., Park Ridge, IIL, 
July 28. Sermon, Rev. G. B. Bauman; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. John Block, C. A. Detimers, 
J. F. Grove and A. H. Vogel. 

OLSON, SEVERT, Velva, N. D., 0. July 20. Sermon, 
Pres. J. H. Morley; other parts, Rey. Messrs. 
E. H. Stickney, G. J. Powell and E. E. Mohall. 


Resignations 

AVERY, OLIVER P., Deadwood, S. D., after three 
years’ service. 

BRADFORD, GEO. F., Deerfield Center, N. H., after 
four years’ service. 

BULLocK, MoTIER C., Farwell, Mich., to enter 
Oberlin Sem. 

BURGESS. GEO. H., has not resigned at Maywood, 
Ii. 

CRICHTON, Rop’t W., Sherman, Ct., to take effect 
Nov. 1. 

Kunz, Wm. E., So. Broadway Ch , Denver, Col.' 

LacEY, ALBERT T., Spripg Green and Wilson 
Creek, Wis., to take effect Sept. 30. 

PACKARD, NAHuM L., Riceville, Io., after five 
years’ service. 

RoGceErs, Rop’t W., Weiser, Ida. 


STORAR, FORDYCE, Plymouth, IIL, to take effect 
Jan. 1, 1905, after four years’ service. 


Summer Supplies 


MCMILLAN, PETER F., recently of Northampton, 
Mass., at First Ch., Washington, D. C. 

MOXIE, CHAS. H., Barnesville, Minn., at Walnut 
Grove. 

PEDLEY, C. S., Barrie, Ont., at Western Ch., To- 
roato. 

STONE, EDw. P., at W. Rutland, Vt. His post office 
address is Rutland, Vt. 

WARRINER, W. H. Montreal, at Montreal and Sea- 
brooke, Que. 


Ministers Visiting Europe 
SHAW, BENJ. J. H., Grand Rapids, Wis. 


TITSWORTH, JUDSON, Milwaukee, Wis. 
UPDIKE, EUGENE G., Madison, Wis. 


Personals 


BARTLETT, Epw. 0O., Providence, R. I., who last 
winter supplied the Presb. Ch. at Rockledge, Fla., 
is this summer preaching at Elmwood Ave. F. B. 
Ch. in Providence. 

FRANCIS, CYRUS W., formerly for many years pro- 
fessor in Atlanta University, has finished a pas- 
torate of nine years at Brookfield, Ct., and re- 
moved to Hartford, Ct. 

GRIFFIs, WM. E., recently of Ithaca, N. Y., has 
just finished a month’s service in First Ch., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

HITCHCOCK, PHILO, and wife, were recently given 
@ generous sum of money by their parishioners 
in Brandon, Wis., the date chosen for the presen- 
tation being four days before the birthday of the 
one and after that of the other. 

KNOPF, FRANK E., First Ch., Cheyenne, Wyo., 
preached for five or six Sundays this summer in 
California, in San Francisco and Oakland. 

MARSHALL, HENRY G., and wife, at a farewell re- 
ception tendered them in Cromwell, Ct., were 
given $100 by church and congregation and $25 
by the C. E. Society. 

MYERS, NOAH J., recently of Carson City, Mich., 
is engaged in work in Chicago under the auspices 
of the City Missionary Society. 

PHILLIPS, THOS. D., Chardon, O. (not Rev. E. O. 
Mead of Mt. Vernon), is secretary of the State 
Board of Ministerial Relief, having held the posi- 
tion since 1900. 

REID, DAVID C., recently severed his connection 
with the church at Leicester, Mass. As a parting 
gift to Mrs. Reid the people presented her with 
$30, to be expended for silver, which should be 
so marked as to recall her connection with the 
Leicester church. 

SEARLES, GEO. R., Belview, Minn., makes an un- 
usual use of his vacation. He will spend itina 
hospital undergoing a needed surgical operation. 

WILLIAMS, Wo. T., Fredericksburg, O. His re- 
cent birthday occurring at the time of the annual 
meeting, the people adjourned to the parsonage 
to celebrate it, making him valuable gifts. Among 
gratifying achievements of the previous year were 
the building of the handsome parsonage and the 
payment of a debt supposed to have been met 
fifteen years before. The amount was raised in 
one afternoon and the matter settled without 


friction. 
Anniversaries 


HARTFORD, Crt., Italian, Rev. P. R. De Carlo. 
First, with addresses by Dr. J. H. Twichell, H. M. 
Secretary Ives, Mayor Henney and others. The 
large attendance included representatives of 
various Italian societies. 

Los ANGELES, CAL., First, Rev. Messrs. W. F. and 


ship without debt. During the year 228 mem- 
bers have been added, making the enrollment 
1,279. 


Suggestive Methods and Features 


CRESTON, Io., First, Rev. E. E. Flint. Vesper com- 
munion service, the last before the pastor’s vaca- 
tion. Two other West End churches gladly united 
on invitation. Thirteen adult members were re- 
ceived, eight on confession. 


Material Gain 


ARLINGTON, NEB., Rev. Gilbert Rindell. Parson- 
age purchased. $100 of the $1,000 cost given by 
the former owner, Mr. Whitney, a member of this 
church twenty-one years. 

BELVIEW, MINN., Rev. G. R. Searles. Belfry 
struck by lightning last year rebuilt. Sweet-toned 
800-pound bell put in through efforts of Ladies’ 
Aid Society. 

GLENWOOD, Io., Rev. J. H. Skiles. House erected 
for janitor, who has the use of it rent free in part 
payment for his services. 

St. Louis, Mo., Greenwood, Rev. Geo. Bates. 
House of worship erected in a single day for 
Greenwood members of Maplewood Ch., who 
thought it a hardship to go so far to attend serv- 
ice. The pastor offered to come to them if they 
would secure building. 


July Receipts of the A. M. A. 


1903 1904 
Donations, $11,111.60 $10,343.08 
Estates, 6,023.24 8,532.54 
Tuition, 2,449.84 1,558.37 
Total, $19,584.68 $20,433.99 
Ten Months Ten Months 
nin July 31, Ending July 31, 

903 1904 
Donations, $147,068.32 $139,143.71 
Estates, 58,831.54 76,193.18 
Tuition, 52,126.18 55,824.23 
Total, $258,024.04 $271,161.12 


A decrease in donations of $7,922.61, and an in- 
crease in estates for current work of $17,361.64 
and an increase in tuition of $3,698.05, making a 
net increase for the ten months ending July 31 
of $13,137.08. 





Notes from Pilgrim Land 
THE CLERICAL INFLUX 


Between seas, north and south, east and west, 
the curving arm of the Cape—including its shoulder, 
the largest township in the state, old Plymouth— 
is now the retreat of over sixty clergymen. It was 
no easy matter to take this clerical census, for 
ministers at this season are chameleons, and take 
on the hue of their surroundings. 

One has already made himself useful as a life- 
saver. The Old Home Week celebration at Mano- 
met brought out a large group. Three made off one 
day in a dory for an island in a forest lake to visit 
the camp of a boy-choir. Two naphtha launches 
put out to sea recently, one containing the members 
of a medical society, the other representatives of 
interdenominational comity. There was no race, 
as the first boat took its course to a fishing ground, 
while the second headed for Clark’s Island. It is 
possible to conjure up the figures of many others 
in the surf at the beaches, in the electries and on 
Burial Hill. Many a parsonage will contain collee- 
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tions of Indian arrow-heads, associated with walks 
over these lean, sandy stretches. 


WHERE IDEALS ARE CONSERVED 


There is little church news to send from Pilgrim 
Land in midsummer. Yet this region, as we write, 
is playing no small part in the formation of influ 
ences for the higher life of the nation. The natural 
and historical characteristics of this locality are cer- 
tainly reacting on the minds of many earnest lead- 
ers ofthought. In these days of clamorous oppor- 
tunism, we are apt to forget that the little pure 
idealism we get from the pulpit is probably due 
more to the environment of the preacher during 
vacation than to the training of any institution. 

The popular excursion fills Plymouth streets 
daily, the Boston boat brings Sunday schools, fra- 
ternities, and one day, a party of scientists. The Pil- 
grim Society has given a contract for the enlarge- 
ment of Pilgrim Hall, the architect designing an 
annex on the north side, about the size of the pres- 
ent structure. The new building will be fireproof, 
and will contain the library and more valuable 


relics. 
THE ALDEN REUNION 
a 


The Alden kindred of America will hold their 
fourth reunion in the Pilgrimage Church, Plymoutb, 
Aug. 18. The descendants of the original John and 
Priscilla have heretofore met in Duxbury, at the 
homestead built by John Alden’s grandson. The 
first Alden house stood in Plymouth on Town 
Square. This coming meeting promises to be a 
gathering of great interest. Details have been 
carefully planned by sub-committees. A special 
train will run from Boston that day. The literary 
exercises will include an address of welcome, out- 
lining the places of historic interest, by the his- 
torian, Hon. William T. Davis. Speakers will in- 
clude Rev. E. C. Bass, D. D., of the Methodist 
church, Providence, R. I., and Miss Marian Long- 
fellow O’Donoghue of Washington, a niece of the 
poet. The Grand Army veterans, who will visit 
Plymouth at about this time, after their national 
encampment in Boston, are doubtless looking for- 
ward to another mammoth clambake; but these 
Alden kindred from all over the country, fresh from 
the reading of Jane Austin, are longing to see the 
heavy oaken table with twisted legsin Pilgrim Hall, 
on which Priscilla Molines wrote her letter to Sieur 
Jacques De la Noye. 


AMONG THE CHURCHES 


The pulpit of the Pilgrimage Church is being occu- 
pied this month by prominent pastors and professors 
from the West. Rev. D. M. James is supplying at 
Kane, Pa., expecting to return to his Plymouth 
home in the autumn. The Woman’s Missionary 
Society has created much interest by letters and 
photos in connection with the dedication of a church 
at Tsuyama, Japan, sent by the pastor, Rev. Schuy- 
ler S. White to his father, Rev. Isaac C. White, a 
resident member of the congregation. Rev. Haig 
Adadourian closed his seven-year pastorate at 
Manomet July 31. The local press pays a high 
tribute to him as pastor and citizen. His success 
with young people of his parish and his historical 
research have been exceptional. 

A W.C. T. U. convention in the Hanson church 
and a Sunday school district convention in the 
Plympton church have been the features current in 
that part of the conference. Hanover and Kings- 
ton are still pastorless. The churches in Duxbury, 
Chiltonville and Marshfield Hills are much aided 
every way this year by the presence of summer 
visitors. F. B. N. 


Sparks from Other Anvils 


IN SUMMER HEAT 





(The Examiner) 


Many members of our city churches are, 
like those of the church at Jerusalem, “‘ scat- 
tered abroad ’”’ throughout the various sum- 
mer resorts of the country. The record of the 
Jerusalem saints is that “they, therefore, 
that were scattered, went abroad, preaching 
the Word.” Are our modern saints doing 
anything of that sort? 


TWO VACATION SUGGESTIONS 
(The Chicago Standard) 


Why not make the vacation period a time 
for some specific, evangelistic effort? Let it 
be something out of the set, ordinary way of 
doing; a union of several churches, if prac- 
ticable, and these churches secure pastors of 
evangelistic efficiency to conduct such serv- 
ices. These pastors to come largely from the 
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strong churches which have proven them- 
selves able to attract and save the uncon- 
verted. The ablest and most devoted pastors 
might thus be had for the vacation period. 
This makes way for a second suggestion. 
Let the strongest churches and those which 
pay the largest salaries and the largest sums 
for supplies, and that have the best preaching 
the year round, engage for their supplies good 
men and preachers who are getting the small 
salaries. This would be a great blessing to 
many worthy, struggling pastors and might 
prove a means of grace to all concerned. 





The Life Everlasting 


When interest in the last things dies 
down, there are two motives which con- 
tribute to quicken it again. The first is 
the sense that without an eschatology it 
is impossible to maintain an effective 
ethical view of the world. The second, 
which is the same on the individual scale, 
is the sense that an eschatology is essen- 
tial to bring out the issues of life. The 
drama of existence, for the race and for 
the members of it, cannot but have a de- 
nouement. The life of man is not like 
the life of nature, which may repeat itself 
from age to age without raising any eth 
ical problem. There is a moral issue ap 
sented by it, and the more profoundly it 
is felt, the more inevitable it becomes to 
look to the end. It is the glory of the 
Christian religion that through Christ | 
and his resurrection the doctrine of the 
issues of life has been transfigured into 
the doctrine of the Christian hope.— 
British Weekly. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


MONTANA ASSOCIATION, Columbus, Oct. 4. 


COLORADO ASSOCIATION, Second Church, Denver, 
Oct. 4-6. 


SOUTHEAST GEORGIA DISTRICT ASSOCIATION, Smiley, 
Ga., Oct. 6. 


National Council, Des Moines, Io., Oct. 13-20. 
epee DAY, WORLD’S FAIR, St. Louis, Mo., 
ct. 21. 








Marriages 
The charge for marriage notwes is twenty-five cents. 





MILLARD—KELLOGG—In Clinton, N. Y., Aug. 4, by 
Rev. Marcus L. Taft, D. D., brother-in-law of the bride, 
Columbus Norman Miliard of Buffalo, N. Y., and Alice 
Welch, daughter of the late Hon. Sanford B. Kellogg 
of St. Louis, Mo. 


13 August 1904 


Deaths 


BAKER—In Franklin, Mass., July 9, suddenly, Erastus 
Emmons Baker, 78 yrs., 11 mos. 

HULBERT—In Bangor, Me., July 24, Ralph Wheelock, 
oungest son of Prof. H. W. aud Mrs. Lily Pitineo Hul- 
ert, of gastritis, after a brief illness. 

MERCHANT—In Ballston Spa, N. Y., July 28, Mrs. 

Mary Angier, wife of George Merchant, a native of 
Amherst, Mass. 





ERASTUS EMMONS BAKER 


“ At evening time it shall be light.” 

So was it with a beloved disciple, who working on his 
homestead farm as the sun descended in the west, heard 
the message, “ The Master is come and calleth for thee,” 
and through the lo -kindness of his Heavenly Father 
roe instantly, without suffering, into the “ joy of his 


As with Enoch of old, “ He was not, for God took him.” 
Erastus Emmons Baker was born in Franklin, Mass., 
J pe 28, 1825, the son of Capt. David and Jemima Rich- 
ardson er. 

Coming of good Puritan stock and a godly ancestry. 
he was brought up under the instruction of that noted 
divine, Rev. Nathaniel Emmons, D. D. 

Asa young man he was active in maintaining the re- 
pt od life of the church, being among those who in- 
stituted the weekly prayer meeting, and was always 
faithful in its support. : 

For twenty-five years he was clerk of the First Con- 
gregational Church of Franklin, and for eleven years 
one of its honored deacons. 

Interested in the Sunday school and every good work, 
he always exhibited a beautiful character. In his Chris- 
tian courtesy, childlike faith, sterling integrity, he was 
ever true to the great principles in which he was so 
strongly grounded. All who knew him loved him, and 
we shall greatly miss the benediction which seemed to 
rr" pes one who had the privilege of an acquaintance 

tl m. 








Dyspepsia 


Don’t think you can cure your dyspepsia in any 
other way than by strengthening and toning your 
stomach. 

That is weak and incapable of performing its 
functions, probably because you have imposed 
upon it in one way or another over and over again. 

You should take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


It strengthens and tones the stomach, and per- 
maneatly cures dyspepsia and all stomach troubles. 
Accept no substitute. 











J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, f 
2826 and 83898 Washington 8t., 1 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 











LOW TEA TABLE 


lifelike. 


is exceptional value. 
and the top measures 22 inches in diameter—these propor- 
tions being the figures most in demand for a Table of this 
sort. The wood is San Domingo mahogany in a dark, 
lustrous finish, and the carving is splendidly vigorous and 


This Low Tea Table in solid carved mahogany at only 


$7.50 


It stands 28 inches from the floor, 


The possibilities of service in a Table of this nature are 
so many and so varied that every household needs at least 
two of these tables for the two leading rooms of the house. 

For tea, for cards, or games; for a reading lamp; for 


reference papers or books; for sewing materials; for a smoking outfit near your 
easy chair; in fact, for half a hundred things this little low table is worth its 


weight in money. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 











Adults’ asc, Youths’ asc. Children's asc. By mail or at dealers’. 


1 am the tooth brush you hear so many speak about. 
in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the 
mouth, sties in irregular tufts—eleans between 
This means much to cleanly persons—the unly ones who like our 
Send for our free booklet,“ Tooth Truths.” 


the teeth. Hole in handle and hook 
brush, 


FLORENCE MPG. CO., 23-Pine 8t., Florence, Mass. 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Aug. 21-27. Standing Alone for God. 
Rom. 8: 31-39. : 

This is an experience to be coveted rather 
than shunned. If you have ever stood alone, 
or practically alone, in behalf of what seemed 
to you justice, decency, honor, the public well- 
being and other things which God loves, you 
can never forget the thrill and uplift which 
came thereby to your moral life. To step out 
from the majority, not for the notoriety thus 
gained or for the sake of being singular or 
cranky, but in behalf of a great principle, is 
one of the rare privileges and opportunities 
which God vouchsafed to his perfect Son and 
to us, his imperfect sons, also. 





This is the way the world gets on. Back of 
every revolution which has issued in the bet- 
terment of mankind, back of intellectual and 
religious reformations, back of wholesome 
political uprisings, back of all successful en- 
deavors for social reconstruction is usually 
the propelling power of a single life which 
dared to stand alone with God, to espouse an 
unpopular cause, to endure, if need be, the 
gibes and revilings of the throng. The Bible 
teems with illustrations from Moses to the 
apostles and what is sometimes irreverently 
termed profane history abounds in them. 
Think of Luther, Cromwell, Knox. Nor is 
contemporaneous life wanting in men whose 
first thought when a moral issue presents 
itself is not, ‘‘ What position are others going 
to take?” but ‘‘ Where do I belong in this 
fight? ’’ 





But many good people and many Christians, 
too, evade or neglect the opportunity to stand 
alone. What a chance Peter had there in the 
house of the high priest—boasting, self-confi- 
dent Peter. Surely he will make good the 
promise so fresh from his lips, *‘ Even if I 
must die with thee, yet will I not deny thee.” 
But no, a teasing maiden is able to transform 
him into a coward and liar. One of the sad- 


GOT IT 
Got Something Else, Too 








“*T liked my coffee strong and I drank it 
strong,’”’ says a Pennsylvania woman, telling 
a good story, ‘‘and although I had headaches 
nearly every day I just wouldn’t believe there 
was any connection between the two. I had 
weak and heavy spells and palpitation of the 
heart, too, and although husband told me he 
thought it was coffee that made me so poorly, 
and did not drink it himself, for he said it did 
not agree with him, yet I loved my coffee and 
thought I just couldn’t do without it. 

**One day a friend called at my home—that 
was a year ago. I spoke about how well she 
was looking, and she said: 

*** Yes, and I feel well, too. It’s because I 
am drinking Postum in place of ordinary cof- 
fee.’ 

“T said, ‘ What is Postum?’ 

** Then she told me how it was a food-drink, 
and how much better she felt since using it in 
place of coffee or tea, so I sent to the store 
and bought a package, and when it was made 
according to directions it was so good I have 
never boughta pound of coffee since. I began 
to improve immediately. 

“*T cannot begin to tell you how much better 
I feel since using Postum and leaving coffee 
alone. My health is better than it has been 
for years, and I cannet say enough in praise 
of this delicious food drink.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Take away the destroyer and put a rebuilder 
to work, and Nature will dothe rest. That’s 
what you do when Postum takes coffee’s place 
in your diet. ‘* There’s a reason.”’ 

Get the little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville,”’ 


in each package. 





dest elements in the average man’s retrospect 
of his life is his perception of the times when 
he might have shown his colors and did not. 


O yes, it is hard to do this in the face of op- 
position from the crowd. We would all rather 
agree with our fellowmen than disagree. We 
shrink from the collision and friction almost 
inevitable as we live and work with others, 
but the rewards for independent judgment 
and action for manly defense of what we know 
to be right are great. Jesus felt them when 
he said, ‘‘ And yet I am not alone, for the 
Father is with me.” Paul was revelling in 
them when this Niagara torrent of joy in the 
Lord gushed from his heart. To feel that 
God is on your side and that you are on the 
side of God—can anything be more satisfying? 
It is the compensation for suspicion and oblo- 
quy. The way will never be quite so hard 
afterwards. Temporary defeat, expulsion 
from the synagogue, sundered human friend- 
ships weigh little in comparison with the 
deeper knowledge of God, the closer fellow- 
ship with Christ coming from standing alone 
with him. 








And yet human nature is so constituted that 
the man who braves the throng to stand alone 
with God ere long experiences one of those 
revulsions in popular judgment which occur 
so frequently. Thereby the heretic of yester- 
day becomes the accepted leader of today, the 
ridiculed reformer the idol of the city, the un- 
popular Christian the eulogized and honored 
standard bearer around whom his fellows 
rally and aid in carrying through the cam- 
paigns which once he fought single handed. 





New York’s Reformed Saloon 


COMMENT OF PAPERS AND INDIVIDUALS 


If religion can properly go into,such a part- 
nership it may as consistently @o into any 
other business which caters to appetites of 
men the indulgence in which provides the 
police with most of their business.—New 
York Sun. 

Suppose a decent New York boy goes with 
friends into Bishop Potter’s saloon and drinks 
more than is good for him before the keeper 
discovers the fact. His mother remonstrates 
with her son, and the son answers, ‘‘ Mother, 
I merely drank in ‘the saloon dedicated by 
Bishop Potter.’” How is the family influ- 
erice to fight against the Bishop Potter infia- 
ence in such a case?—springfleld Republican. 

If this plan succeeds, it is capable of in- 
definite expansion, and that is intended. The 
profits of each place, beyond the modest five 
per cent. to the subscribers, are to go toward 
founding another—a process that has gone on 
notably in England. We wish the enterprise 
the utmost success. It is on the right lines.— 
New York Times. : 

That Bishop Potter has reached the truth 
or that the new saloon is the solution of the 
problem is doubtful, but the attempt to deal 
with conditions as they actually exist and sup- 
ply to men a practical and attractive refuge 
from evil resorts is certainly commendable.— 
New York Tribune. 


It is to me the most inexplicable thing I 
have ever heard of that such a seal of ap- 
proval should be put upon the most damning 
traffic in the world. As I view it, it was abso- 
lutely unprecedented as an expression of the 
attitude of the Church. Without undertaking 
to impugn motives the thing itself'appears to 
me notoriously and awfully bad.—G. Camp- 
bell Morgan. 

Bishop Potter can’t help the cause of tem- 
perance that way. Priests, bishops and min- 
isters ought to stay away from saloons. 
Meddling only does harm. They should at- 
tend to their own business. Let’em preach 
against the saloon, if they want to. When 
they go into them they lead lots of weak ones 
with them.—Hugh Dolan, President of the 
Liquor Dealers’ Association. 
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Last [lonth of Our 
Reduced Price Sale 


SUITS, SKIRTS AND JACKETS, 
At One-Fourth Reduction From Our Catalogue 
Prices. 


This sale will positively end September 8th, and reduced price 
orders reaching us after that date cannot be filled. 


$10.00 Suits now $ 7.50 
20.00 15.00 


30. 00 “ “ 92.50 
$ 5.00 Skirts now $3.75 
8.00 “ “ 6.00 
aa 9.00 


We prepay Express Charges to 
any part of the United States. 


This is the last an- 
nouncement of our re- 
duced price sale, so act 
quickly if you wish to 

er advantage of it. 


We have a splendid line 
ee io including light 
weight Broadcloths, Zibe- 
lines, Cheviots and Man- 
nish Mixtures, all of which 
are suitable for early Fall- 
wear. Many of our choic 
est materials, however, wil 
provesy be closed out be 
: ore Sept. 8th, therefore it 
S will be advisable for you to 
place your order at once 
While you have a full line 

from which to select. 


WE GUARANTEE TO FIT YOU. Ke- 
member you take no risk in dealing with us. 
If any garment fails to give entire satisfac- 
tion return it promptly and we will refund 
your money. 


Orders Filled in One Week. 


State pirttetesty that you wish Gamaee Cata- 
logue . 68-8 and the i price ples, sent 
Free > ony part of the U nited States. 








NEW FALL CATALOGUE READY AUG. 22d. 


We are now foceiving from abroad the very latest 
styles and fabrics ~ Fall and Winter. Our new cata- 
logue is in preparation, and will be ready about August 

illustrations and ———— of 
120 styles «f ladies’ tailored suits from 810 to 5, 
skirts to 615, ne ee 810 to $e5, which we 


If you contem late he purchase of a Fall or Winter 
garment, write lay for a selected line of Samples 

and New Fall Catalogue No. 52-F—sent Free as 
soem as ready to any part of the United States. Kindly 
specify whether you wish samples for a suit, skirt or 
jacket, and about the colors you prefer. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO., 


119 and 121 West 234 Street, New York City. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branch Stores, 


WE OFFER 
A FREE 
SCHOLARSHIP 


IN THE PILGRIM TEACHER 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 


FOR FIVE PAID APPLICATIONS FOR THIS COURSE 


This splendid course will help every Sunday 
school teacher. It is conducted by the Ameri- 
can. Institute of Sacred Literature, University 
of Chicago, in co-operation with the publishers 
of the Pilgrim Teacher. The fee of $6.00 for 
the course, not to exceed one year, covers also 
the necessary postage. 

We will give a free scholarship in this course 
to any one sending us five paid applications 
for membership. Send for circulars contain- 
ing full information to 


poston Che Pilgrim Press ancaco 


“The Effervescent” 














Sour Stomach, Heartburn, 
Fermentation, Water Brash. 
Contains no irritant or dangerous drugs. 
‘Cannot harm—can’t help but help.’ 
Sold on its merits for 60 years. 
Druggists everywhere, SOc. & $1, or by mail from 
The TARRBANT CO., 44 Hudson St., New York.. 
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Union Park Calls a Pastor 


After months of careful search, earnestly 
pursued, the committee charged with the duty 
of selecting a candidate for the pulpit of Un- 
jon Park Church has presented Rev. Frank 
Newhall White, D. D., pastor of First Church, 
Sioux City, Io. The committee was unani- 
mous in its choice. Both church and society 
ratified the choice of the committee and ap- 
pointed another committee to make out and 
present the call. Dr. White is a graduate of 
Ripon and Andover, has had pastorates in 
Michigan, lowa and Wyoming, and was six 
years inissionary in Japan. Wherever he has 
been his work has been successful. For some 
years he was assistant of Dr. Salter in Bur- 
lington, a position which he filled with delicacy 
and tact. A pulpit orator of unusual ability, 
though without a trace of sensationalism, he 
is even more distinguished as pastor and or- 
ganizer, and is therefore apparently the man 
Union Park especially needs at this time. He 
is between 45 and 50, in the prime of his 
power, intellectually and physically, and if he 
accepts the calla worthy successor will have 
been found for Dr. Berle and Dr. Noble. A 
good deal has been said about the weaken- 
ing these last years of the great central 
ehurches, and it is true that many, perhaps 
most, of the old families of wealth and in- 
uence have moved to the suburbs or been 
broken up by death. These churches, however, 
are surrounded by more people than ever and 
by people who can be reached by the gospel. 
This the work of Dr. Bartlett in First Church 
proves. There is no reason why Union Park, 
with an auditorium seating 1,800 people, should 
not be full every Sunday morning and even- 
ing. The church has a large membership, in 
which are scores of able and willing workers. 
Dr. White has won the esteem of all denomi- 
nations of Christians in Sioux City and greatly 





OLD FASHIONED 
But Still in the Fashion 


It is an ever new and interesting story to 
hear how one can be entirely made over by 
change of food. 

“For two years I was troubled with what 


my physician said was the old fashioned dys- | 


pepsia. 

** There was nothing I could eat, but 20 or 30 
minutes later I would be spitting my food up 
in quantities until I would be very faint and 
weak. This went on from day to day until I 
was terribly wasted away and without any 
prospects of being helped. 

““One day I was advised by an old lady to 
try Grape-Nuts and cream leaving off all fatty 
food. 
would do all she said for me as I had tried so 
many things without any help. But it was so 
simple I thought I would give it a trial she in- 
sisted so. 

** Well I ate some for breakfast and pretty 
soon the lady called to see her ‘patient’ as she 
ealled me and asked if I had tried her advice. 

“**Glad you did child, do you feel some 
better’ ’ 

** No,’ I said, ‘I do not know as I do, the 
only difference I can see is I have no sour 
stomach and come te think of it I haven’t spit 
up your four teaspoons of Grape-Nuts yet.’ 

“Nor did I ever have any trouble with 
Grape-Nuts then or any other time for this 


food always stays down and my stomach | 


digests it perfectly; I soon got strong and well 
again and bless that old lady every time I see 
her. 

“Once an invalid of 98 pounds I now weigh 
125 pounds and feel strong and well and it is 
due entirely and only to having found the 
proper food in Grape-Nuts.’’ Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Get the little book ‘* The Road to Wellville’”’ 
in each package. 
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strengthened his own church. His coming to 
Chicago will be a real addition to the spiritual 
force of the city. 


A Tent Campaign 


This began in June. Evangelist H. W. 
Stough and his singing helper pitched their 
tent in Longwood, a beautiful, well-to-do 
suburb near the church of which Rev. Clifford 
Snowden is pastor. The people were greatly 
quickened, although conversions were not so 
numerous as in other fields. Tent meetings 
were also held during June in Harvey by 
Evangelist Sunday, formerly a leading base- 
ball player, which aroused the community and 
led to some conversions. The churches in 
that suburb have been greatly blessed during 
the year. To the Congregational church, Rev. 
H. F. Hegner, pastor, over seventy have been 
added, and a larger number even to the Meth- 
odist church. Among the converts are the 
chief of police and his entire force. On the 
North Side Evangelist M. H. Lyon is now 
holding tent meetings in the vicinity of the 
Waveland Avenue Church. Seven churches 
are interested in the meetings and are re- 
warded by the results already secured. The 
Moody tent work is going as usual this sum- 
mer. Audiences areal ways large, conversions 
are constantly occurring and interest seems to 
be genuine. The men in charge of: this tent 
work regard the summer months as the best 
months of the year for revival meetings. 
The Christian denomination has also inaugu- 
rated an evangelistic summer campaign in 
connection with their churches. In all these 
movements emphasis is laid on the fact of 
human sinfulness, the need of faith and re- 
pentance and regeneration through the Holy 
Spirit. 


Bible Study among Friends 


For several years the Friends in and near 
the city of Richmond, Ind, have met for 
special and thorough study of the Scriptures. 
This year three yearly meetings are repre- 
sented and it is likely to be the most impor- 
tant meeting west of the Alleghanies. In 
addition to the most scholarly men of the de- 
nomination instruction will be given by Profs. 
Graham Taylor and Shailer Mathews, Rev. R. 
A. Walton, a Presbyterian, and Dr. Ira Lan- 
drith of the Religious Education Association. 


Verdict in the Glenwood Accident Case 


After as careful an examination as possible 
into all the facts of the case the coroner’s jury 
has unanimously presented a verdict which 
condemns the officials and employees of the 
railway on which the accident occurred. The 
cars were condemned as worn ott and unfit to 
use, officials were rebuked for allowing them 
to run, and for working their men from twelve 


| to fifteen and even more hours a day. The 


I had no confidence that Grape-Nuts | 





conductor of the freight train which was on 
the track which had been assigned to the ex- 
cursion train was charged with criminal guilt 
for not signalling that train when he knew it 
was coming, and for other negligence of duty. 
The brakeman, the fireman and Engineer 
Hoxie were also accused of criminal careless- 
ness, and it was recommended that all be held 
to the Grand Jury till they have a trial as to 
the extent of their responsibility. The train 
dispatcher was placed in the same category. 
General disobedience of orders was proved. 


Mr. I. H. Pedrick, the superintendent of the 


Doremus school has given his time and 
strength- to the sufferers almost day and night 
and in his work has been aided by the services 
of twenty or thirty trained nurses who work 
without pay. Thus far over $1,000 have been 
contributed and daily distributions of ice are 
made from the Tribune Ice Fund. A benefit 
given at the Chicago Opera House for this 
fund Thursday evening, Aug. 4, will bring a 
large addition to its resources, though some- 
what less than the $5,000 secured by the fair 
held by the Country Club at Lake Geneva for 
the outdoor fund for the poor of the city. 
Chicago, Aug. 6. FRANKLIN. 
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THE 
DRY CHEMICAL 
Fire 
Extinguisher 


Monarch Fire Appliance Co. of N. Y, Proprietors, 
Always Ready. Acts Like Magic. 
Spend a Few Dollars and Save Thousands. 
General Sales Agents: 

POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. CHICAGO, ILL, 


New York, 12 Warren St. Philadelphia Pa. 999 Arch St, 
Boston,221 Columbus Ave. Providence. I. 1/ SnowSt. 











Washington, D. C,.819 14th St.,N. W. 
San Francisco, Cal., 451 Mission St. 
Sent anywhere on receipt of 
three dollars. 





You all agree that it must 
be poor catsup that has to 
be dyed before it will sell. 
Columbia, “The Uncolored 
Catsup,” contains the red 
that Nature gave the per- 
fectly ripe tomato without 
the addition of artificial red. 


COLUMBIA CONSERVE COMPANY 




















‘The Tonic 
Par Excellence. 


QUINA-LAROCHE 


is highly recommended as a preventive of 
Colds and Influenza 
and as a specific remedy for 
Typhoid 
and Malarial Fevers. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., 26-30 
N. William St.,N.Y. 


BELLS 


Steel Alley Charch and School Bells. §/Send for 
Catalogue. The C. S. BELL Co.,; Hillsboro, @. 














MENEELY & 


T TROY, on WA TERVLIET, N. STAB 
eines, DEALS and 


¥Y. The OLD MEN 


OPIUM Ea 


have been cured by us. ‘Treatment can be taken at home. 
Write The Or. J: L. Stephens Co., Dept. 68, Lebanen, Ohio, 


“GOUT & RHEUMATISM™ 
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YOUR SAVINGS 5 % 


Will Earn 





The Industrial Savings and Loan Co., és- 
tablished over e even years, has earned a reputa- 
tion for reliability and conservatism not surpassed 
by apy institution of its kind. Its business, which is 
oon am ype is be ood super- 
vision of and regularly exam- 
Assets. $1,700,000 ined by New York Banking 
ept. Your money — Bg 

Surplus and Profits # vested will earn & oa 
$160,000 erannum. Subject to ow 
drawal at any time —it bears 
earnings for every «lay invested. 
Ful information and indorse- 








ments of prominent clergymen 
and professional men sent upon 
request. 


Ask for Booklet B. 


Indus‘rial Savings and Loan Co. 
1133-1135 Broadway, New York 




















HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE: 56 CEDAR STREET. 


One Hundred-and-First Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1904. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 

me in Banks and Trust Companies.... $1,173, qea.s0 

Real Estate .- gs 


United States Bonds............... 
Hail no gh None EES SSbwsitenedvns 














,800. 
250. 
Bonds one Mortgages, b a 1st lien’ on 
Soscuccnbuvdddevethentetsocs 91,200.00 
Premiums encoliasted and in hands of 
SER PE OREN TT 1,002,956.53 
Intersat accrued on Bonds and Mortgages 1,971. 
#18,040,793.99 
LIABILITIES. 
Cash EE SORE 9 ou 
serve Premium Fund. ] 
Unpaid Losses. ...*..... 979,071.65 
Unpaid Re- Insurance, and other claims 8 56 357/85 
Reserve for Taxes................ss000: 
BRE NET A 6,578" 351.49 








*  -@18,040,793.99 


Surplus as regards Policy-holders $9,574,751.49 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President. 
EMANUEL Hd. A. CORREA, Vice-President. 
FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, Vice-/rest. 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Sec etary. 
aes a . CHENEY, Secretary. 
HENRY ERRIS, Ass’t Sec: etary. 
GLARENGE A. LUDLUM, Asst Secretary. 


Farm Loans iit", 6% 
Netting Investor 

In Wonderful Snake River Valley, Idaho. $3,000,000 

Eastern capital represented in 3 sugar beet factories. 

We have loaned over $1,000,000 on farms without loss 

or dispute. Irrigation, never a crup failure. Refer- 

ences from investors st and West on application. 


ANDERSON BRO+. BANK (Estab. 1865), Idaho Falls, Idaho. 


SAXTONS RIVER HOTEL 


Saxtons River, Vermont. 


This new and medern hotel is situated 
in the beautiful, restful, hill bound village 
of Saxtons River, where the pure, soft and 
invigorating air of the Green Mountains 
gives new life and energy to all. 

Rates reasonable. Accommodations the 
best. 

Reached by electric cars from Bellows 
Falls, Vt. 


ALL THE WAY BY WATER 


VIA 


JOY 
LINE 


THROUGH 
LONG ISLAND 
SOUND 
BY DAYLIGHT 


Pratt sesemmnee 
B.D. PITTS 4 ., 308 Cong eas apequest. 
le ag engrons t., Boston 
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Second Timothy 2: 


THE VERSE THAT HAS GONE AROUND THE 
WORLD 


If you should happen to hear a man in the 
city throng or on a quiet country lane call out 
to a comrade, ** Second Timothy, 2: 15,’’ do not 
look upon him as an escaped lunatic. He has 
probably heard the wonderful story of the 
way in which Charles M. Alexander, the com- 
panion of Evangelist Torrey in his evangelis- 
tic campaigns in Australia and Great Britain, 
has caused this verse in Paul’s letter to Timo- 
thy to leap from lip to lip until it has circled 
the globe and become a‘watchword for tens of 
thousands of Christians. 

When Mr. Alexander, who, by the way, has 
just married the daughter of the late Richard 
Cadbury of Birmingham, Eng., a neighbor of 
Joseph Chamberlain and founder of Cad- 
bury Brothers’ Cocoa Manufacturing Com- 
pany, herself a devoted Christian and philan- 
thropist, was living in Tennessee a few years 
ago, he and a fellow- neg tiages agreed to take 
as their ‘‘ year verse” 2 Tim. 2: 15, ‘* Give dili- 
gence to. show thyself manent unto God, a 
workman that needeth not to be ashamed, 
rightly dividing the word of truth.’”’ This is 
the motto of the Chicago Bible Institute, and 
as Mr. Alexander had just graduated from 
there he naturally chose it as a link between 
himself and his comrade. They slept in ad- 
joining rooms and instead of saying good 
night vr good morning to each other, one 
called out, ‘‘ Second Timothy, 2: 15’ to which 
the other would respond, ‘‘ Second Timothy, 
2: 15.”? When one left the city, the other 
speeded him from the station by waving his 
handkerchief and crying, ‘‘Second Timothy, 
2: 15,’ and back from the receding platform 
came the response, ‘‘Second Timothy 2: 15.” 

[In a short time people locally began to mark 
this form of salutation and it led some to get 
down their dust-covered Bibles and look it up 
and it led ultimately to their conversion. By 
the time Mr. Alexander went to Australia he 
had a number of such gratifying instances to 
relate to the great assemblage which there 
greeted the American evangelist. As he told 
from city to city how this verse was being 
blessed in America, it took hold of the imagi- 
nations of the Australians, the papers 
printed the tale, and when the evangelists 
reached Tasmania and their boat rounded up 
to its moorings, a big man with a long beard 
stepped out from a group on the wharf and 
making his hands into a trumpet called out, 
**Second Timothy, 2:15.” ‘* And that,’”’ said 
Mr. Alexander, ‘‘made us feel at home at 
once.” 

The rest of the story can easily be inferred. 
Suffice it to say that as Mr. Alexander went 
on his way the verse which he had set going 
turned up constantly in unexpected places. 
At Caleutta a man told him that it was the 
means of his becoming a Christian. It had 
preceded him to England and crossed the At- 
lantic before him and his bride, while last 
week as they tarried in Northfield and before 
he had tuld this interesting story in the Audi- 
torium, more than one person came up to him 
and instead of the conventional form of ad- 
dress said, “‘ Second Timothy, 2: 15.”” Whata 
talisman this verse has proved to bind the 
world around in Christian fellowship, to lead 
many an unbeliever to Christ. How little the 
writer of this instructive letter to young Tim- 
othy realized the international uses that 
would be made of one of his monitions 
nineteen centuries later. H. A. B. 





The perils of doubt are the perils of the free. 
—R. E. Welsh. 





Borden’r Cagle Brand 
Condensed Milk affords the maximum amount of 
food energy, in the minimum bulk, conferring the 
greatest govd to the infant with the least tax on the 
digestive organs. It surpasses all other foods for 
artificial infant feeding. Try it. 
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From Chicago daily, August 15 to 
September 10, inclusive. _ Corre- 
spondingly low rates from all points. 
Special trains from Chicago; stop- 
overs en-route; choice of routes 
returning. Two fast daily trains via 
the Chicago, Union Pacific and North- 
Western Line. 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED 


isa solid through traineverydayinthe 
year. Less than three daysen route. 

Write for itineraries, descriptive 
pamphlets and full information. All 
agents sell tickets via this line. 

The Best of Everything. 
W. B. KNISKERN, 
Pass'r Traffic Mgr., C. & N.-W. Ry. 
CHICAGO. 


UNION 
took” 











Hotel Belleciaire 


Broadway and 77th Street, 


Seventh Avenue, 
Amsterdam Ave. 
and West 130th Se. 
Cars pass the 
door. 
Luxurious rooms 
for permanent 
and transient 
guests. 
Restaurant 
a Feature. 

Exquisite 

Palm Room. 
Art — 








Reval 
ungarian 
Orchestra. 


“Most Artistically Beautiful Hotel in the 
World.”” Can offer few single rooms, with 
bath, beautifully furnished, suitable for two 
people, $60 per month. 

TRANSIENT RATES: 
One Room, with bath.................. per day 
Parlor, Bedroom, with bath, rpney fot 
Parlor, 2 Bedrooms, with bath, $5and $7 r day 

Every improvement known to m ern in- 
genuity. 

Write for our magazine, “The Hotel Belle- 
claire World.” 


MILTON ROBLEE, Proprietor. 
| eaeme near strony ened 


EUROP An unusually attractive sutmee tour im 

Belgium, France and §) r partica- 
lars address Miss JoSEPHINE H. Shoat, 13 “st James 
Avenue, Boston, ™ Mass. 


enum ect Plants 


Set in Aug. and Sept. will give a full crop next Jane. 
Our new method of growing ws ves fine roots. 
Send for C seta 0 c, ATT, Reading, Mass. 



































RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED 





Parties under special escort will leave 
Boston, Sept. 7, for a Summer Tour to 


Ghe Yellowstone 
National Park 


AND TO 


The Yellowstone Park and California 


SHORT TRIPS 


Aug. 15. Ausable Chasm 

Aug. 15. Saguenay River 

Au. 24. Maritime Provinces 

Sept. 6. Niagara Falls and Montreal 
Sept. 6. Niagara Falls and Quebec 
Sept. 12. White Mountains 

Sept. 19. Poland Springs 


St. Louis Exposition Tours at frequent intervals. 


















\#Send for circular mentioning trip desired. 





RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
306 Washington Street, next Old South Church, Boston 
25 Union Square, New York 
1005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 








| ge 
RAILROAD 


THE PICTURESQUE TRUNK LINE 
OF AMERICA 
LUXURIOUS VESTIBULED TRAINS 
consisting of Sleeping Cars, Dining and Cafe Cars and Day Coaches 
ARE RUN DAILY BETWEEN 
Boston and Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Chautauqua Lake, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago. 








During the continuance of the WORLD’S FAIR at St. Louis 
the ERIE in connection with the BIG FOUR ROUTE (C.C.C.& 
St. L. Ry.) will operate a through service to St. Louis via 
Marion, Ohio. 


Double Daily Service between Boston and St. Louis 





All Trains Protected by Block Safety Signals 
The Erie Dining Car Service is Unsurpassed — 





0. W. JORDAN, New England Pass.. Agent, 
207 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 























The Best Hymn-book 


FOR 


Congregational Worship 











Edited by Congregational Hymnologists 
Adapted to Every Congregational Church 










Carefully Selected 





Less Hymns but | Voices a sympathetic, cheerful | Bound in Cloth, Half 
and optimistic Christianity :: :: 


Leather and Leather 





























The Pilgrim Hymnal 


Washington Gladden, D. D., one of the Associate Editors, says: ‘‘For certain features of the book I have no 
responsibility, and may, therefore, speak without reserve. The responsive readings I had never seen until I saw 
them in print. The result is all that could be desired. It is the best compilation of responsive readings that I have 
ever seen. The selections are admirable, the arrangement felicitous; the responses are generally brief, so that the 
congregation will manage them without difficulty.” 










We would like to send a return- 
able copy for examination to every 
pastor and music committee where 
new books are desired. Send for 
circular, giving full information, to 


Che Pilgrim Press 


Chicago BOSTON New York 








